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Yor the Commonwealth. P| 
EXCALIBUR. 
: anemone zomed 
BY JOHN A. DORGAR. 
In hilt and stabbard golden“ ” 
Of sword of hero oldeh : 
~. Long eaten tp with rust, 
Let who will pat his trust! 


The great heart of the undaunted 
His weapon famed enchanted ; 
Nor, had his apirit quailed, 

_. Had any charm availed. 


Than hilt and scabbard ruddy, 
' The washing blade all bloody, 
Though those be fair to see, 
‘Fairex;@earerheld be. = ¢ 


So shall the soul ag fearless 
Find every sword as peerless; 
And be thy heart as true, 

And any weapon will do. 


<2 + 





For the Commonwealth. 
THE LASF BATTLE. 





Courage, my boy! .all will go well! 
Though crashed aad helpless here we lie, 
Other brave men will fill the gap, 

And fight for righteous liberty. 


Yes, and will conquer—’tis God’s cause, 
His own strong hand upholds the right, 
His outstretched arm leads on the host,— 
What can withstand his tireless might? 


Dear boy! I cannot give you drink, 
Though near me pants your gasping sigh,— 
Soon we shall quench our deadly thirst 

At living streams that never dry. @ 


You are the youngest of our race, 
Our widowed mother’s joy and pride; 
She gave you to my guarding care— 
Come, swim o’er Jordan by my side. 


What, gone before? ’Tis better so— 
You would have missed me here alone,— 
Vil join you on the other shore 

And kneel with you before the throne. 


No more I feel my mortal wounds— 
No longer hear the raging strife. 
Light—more than day—shines all around! 
Blest dawn of everlasting life! 

Concord, Mass. 


+ > 





AMERICA. 





BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYART. 





_Oh mother of a mighty race, 
, Yet lovely in thy youthful grace! 
The elder dames, thy haughty peers, 
Admire and hate thy blooming years. 
With words of shame, 
And taunts of scorn they join thv name. 


For on thy cheeks the glow is spread 

That tints thy morning hills with red; 

Thy step—the wild deer’s rustling feet 

Within thy woods are not more fleet; 
Thy hopeful eye 

Is bright as thine own sunny sky. 


Aye, let them rail—those haughty ones, 


While safe thou dwellest with thy sons. 4} 
‘the general resurrection two hundred and 


‘They do not know. how loved thou art, 

How many a fond and fearless heart 
Would rise to throw 

Its life between thee and the foe. 


They know not, in their hate and pride, 
What virtues with thy children bide; 
How true, how good, thy gracefui maids 
‘ Make bright, like flowers, the valley shades; 
What generous men 
Spring, like thine oaks, by hill and glen; 


What cordial welcomes greet the guest 

By thy lone rivers of the West; 

How faith is kept, and trath revered, 

And man is loved, and God is feared, 
In woodland homes, 

And where the ocean border foams. 


There’s freedom at thy gates, and rest 


For earth’s downtrodden and oppressed ; 
A shelter for the hunted head, 


For the starved laborer toil and bread. 
Power, at thy bounds, 
Stops and calls back his baffied hounds. 


@,. Qh, fair young mother! on thy, brow 
Shall sit a nobler grace than now. 
Deep in the brightness of thy skies, 
The thronging years in glory rise, 

And as they fleet 
Drop strength and riches at thy feet. 


Thine eye, with every coming hour, 

Shall brighten, and thy form shall tower; 

And when thy sisters, elder born, 

Woald brand thy name with words of scorn, 
Before thine eye, 

Upon their lips the taunt shall die. 








For the Commonwealth. 


MAN'S PLACE IN CREATION, 


Vv. 

It would be but an act of simple justice, — 
if there be any future life—that all who have 
ever lived should partake in it, either on this 
earth or in some other world. We can see 
no reason why they should be transported to 
any other, bat many and good reasons why 
the dead should be back to this lit- 
tle and theologically despised earth. 

All that we know, and all that we love, is 
human race ; and if the heart is allowed*to 
afi ts it Gaps, Sil Ok 
happiness, than the restoration of the beloved 
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| be found alive at the resurrection. But pro- 


' man and the material world in reference to 
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deed et eal of pre life with im- 
proved physical surroundings, with an oppor- 
tunity of, doing. and being what.the best. el- 
ements of our nature prompt us to do, and to 
be. In other words, the universal cry of the 
heart is, ‘‘give me life, friends, and a peace- 
Jul. home.” This \ig nature’s .yoice rising 
above all systems and’ keeping up a constant 
struggle between itself, and hoary delusions, 
a struggle, that may only end by’ the. actual 


turning of the dead. ., .; 

It is. possible that, fora er season, 
for some moral reason, the. population may 
remain‘in a state of equilibrium, and this 
state might exist without attracting the no- 
tice, of even thinking and observing minds, 
for a time... It only requires the number of 
births to average four,to a family, or house- 
hold, to, balance births and deaths, supposing 
that death should take as hitherto, about one 
half before reaching the years of maturity, 
Whether such a. period shall obtain or not, 
we may reasonably suppose that ‘‘the time of 
the dead”’ will not come until the lovers and 
sustainers of equal justice and right between 
man and man, shall be in the majority, and 
by common consent the governing element. 
To bring back tne dead under opposite cir- 
cumstances would be cruel, and unlike the 
work of a wise and merciful Creator.. That 
the world is gradually working up to this de 
sirable consummation there can be no doubt; 
indeed, a doubt on this point, would paralyze 
the arm of every righteous man, and give 
humanity at once into the hands of the spoil- 
onl 

If God intended this planet as the future 
home of all the bum’n race, the first ques- 
tion that will start before the mind is: how 
shall the returning dead be accomodated, 
if at the time the earth should be found near- 
ly peopled ¢p its capacity? If this query 
cannot be satisfactorily answered, it would be 
idle to pursue the subject any further. In 
the ‘‘Christian Philosopher’’ we find the fol- 
lowing calculations made by a man of rare 
mathematical abilities: 

“If we suppose that the earth, at an aver- 
age, has always been as populous as it is now, 
and that it contains eight hundred millions 
of inhabitants, as above stated, and we reck- 
on thitty-two years fora generation, at the 
end of which period, the whole human race 
is renewed ; it will follow, that one hundred 
and forty-five thousand millions of human 
beings have existed on the earth since the 
present system of our globe commenced, 
reckoning:five thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-nine years from Adam to the present 
time. And consequently, if mankind had 
never died, there would have been one hun- 
dred and eighty-two times the present num- 
ber of the earth’s inhabitants now in existence. 
It follows from this statement, that twenty- 
five millions of mankind die every year, two 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-three every 
hour, and forty-seven, every minute ; and at 
least an equal number, during these periods, 
are emergigg from a to the stage 
of life ; so that almost every moment,a rational 
and immortal being is ushered into the world, 
and another is transported to the invisible 
state. Whether, therefore, we contemplate 
the world of matter, or the world of mind, we 
perceive incessant ep revolutions 

ing on, which are ually carrying for- 
= the earth and aptwes Saye Boat 
important consummation. If we suppose, 
that before the close of time, as many human 
beings willjbe brought into existence, as have 
already existence during the by-past ages of 
the world, there will, of course, be found at 


ninety thousand millions of mankind. Vast 
as such an assemblage wonld be, peters whole 
of the human beings here supposed, allegring 
six square feet for every individnal. could be 
assembled within the space of sixty-two thou- 
sand four hundred square miles, or a tract of 
land not much larger than that of England, 

which contains, according to the most accu- 
rate caloulation, above fifty thousand square 
miles.”’ 

The author adds in a foot-note, that latter 
calculations give the world an older date, and 
consequently, a greater number of inhabitants 
filling up the ages. Suppose the calculation 
to be nearly correct ; the present surface of 
dry land is seven hundred and eighty times 
largér than England, which should give to 
each individual four thousand six hundred 
and eighty square feet ; but this last amount 
we should think altogether too limited for 
comfort, and the supply of our physical wants. 
Whatever weight may be given to the fig- 
ures of Dr. Dick, we can readily believe that 
the present land surface would be altogether 
inadequate to receive the vast numbers of the 
returning dead, together with those who may 


vision is made to meet this apparent difficulty. 
Were we able, accurately, to trace the par 
allel, that unquestionably exists, between 


advansement, we should finda similarity little 
thought of by superficial observers. Man 
was created in mental and moral barrenness, 
but susceptible of vast, perhaps unending 
progression, or improvement. The earth he 
received as an inheritance was a howling wil- 
derness, but susceptible of being transformed 
into gardens of beauty, and fields of faithful- 
ness. Slowly does the work go on, tree af- 
ter tree the forest falls, and the rose and the 
myrtle fivally take the place of the thorn 
and the thistle. Age after age. widens the 
area of cultivation, each succeeding genera- 
tion taking possession of the labors of the 
past. Slowly, too, does the human intellect 
expand, a semi-civilization being always 
found with a partially cultivated soil, and the 
best type of mind and morals always farthest 
from the original wilderness, unless some lo- 
cal circumstance interferes. But, however 
far man may be capable, with the means at 
- his command of improving the place of his | 3 
abode, he still finds his home subject to seri- 








ous organic evils which he cannot avert, 


and the belching volcano, all come’ with a 
strange apd startling irregularity, setting: at 
nought human wisdom.and finite powers. It 
isthus with man himself ; fettered by his ovn- 
ditions, the subject of wild and irregular im- 
pulses, to natioval upbeavings, now to, the 
fierce and terrible, now to the patient,..sub- 
missive and abject. He is, in all things, .in 
most perfect keeping with his matexial. sur- 
roundings, and future material conditions 
will doubtless modify, if not entirely deter- 
mine the status of the race. 

When the present Geological period bagan, 


certain laws came into operation and have 
continued to operate with perfect. regularity: 
all throngh tbe period thus far. One of those 
laws has been the steady, though slow retire- 
ment of the ocean into narrower and still nar- 
rower boundaries, Much, if not, all the ys 
land bas been at. one time. covered by. the 
waters of the sea, and since the human. pe- 
riod began, there has been a greater contrao- 
tion of the ocean’s limits than. is., generally 
apprehended ; the process is still going on, 
and, doubtless will, until.there shall be ‘‘no 
more sea.” 
great deep shall have changed their position, 
man will not only find himself in possession 
of a world four times larger, but the extremes 
of heat and cold, the storm aud the tempest, 
will have passed away, while the most sterile 
field will be like a watered garden, and the 
barren desert will bud and blossom like the 
rose. The sea, as it now is, controls and 
gives character to the whcle material system. 
as now arranged, and any considerable mod- 
ifications of a power so vast, must be produe- 
tive of changes stupendous in their nature 
and extent. 
alteration in an agent so necessary to the very 
existence of both vegetable and animal. life, 
could be but disastrous, and finally make 
the earth a perfect desolation. 
most certainly be the case, if the waters 
should be diminished ; but a change of posi- 
tion and a fuller application of the life-giv- 
ing element, is a very different thing from 
annihilation. 
believing that the coming period will be 
marked by a more rapid withdrawal of the 
waters now covering three-fourths of the 
earth’s surface, and we are to show, or inti- 
mate, the place to which they withdraw. ~ 


‘When the mighty waters of the 


It may seem, that any great 


This. would 


We have abundant reason for 


Some Geologists appear to think, that vol- 


canoes are but the lingering evidences of that 
fire, that once wrapped the earth from centre 
to circumference, and while yet burrowing 
deep in the interior, brings about, or reaches 
certain chemical combinations, producing the 
terrible phenomena of burning mountains 
belching lava and desolating earthquakes. 
But have such mighty forces no other pur- 
pose in God’s arrangement of.the future ? are 
they merely portions of the once, universal 
earth-fire, struggling for existence? It is 
very difficult to believe that the volcano and 
earthquake, are slowly dying evils, especial- 
ly when we can find a work of transcendent 
utility accomplished, and being accomplished, 
by those powers terrible in strength, and 
grand as they are terlible. The travail- 
throes.of the burning mountain, the groaning 
and reeling earth, the upheaving ocoan and 
the city engulfed, all reveal to us the tireless 
agents completing in beauty and usefulness, 
the planet of our, birth and our future home. 
Nothing can be more unreasonable than to 
suppose that volcanoes are results, growing 
out.of former conditions, without any present 
purpose beyond terror and destruction to hu- 
man labor and human hopes. Tke fact is, 
tkese fiery miners have'prepared, and are still 
preparing, the enormous reservoirs, that have 
received much, and are destined to finally re- 
ceive all the waters of all the seas. If we 
could remove the crust of the earth toa suf- 
ficient depth, we might discover a perfect 
web of net-work, galleries crossing galleries, 
and running in every direction, chiseled out 
of the solid rock by a hand of fire. We 
know such to be the case from the fact that 
the earthquake travels in a given direction, 
north or south, east or west, from that point 
where the explosion takes place along tun- 
nels opened, or partially opened, by the long, 
long labors of this powerful agent. 
a collection of proper material is reached, an 

explosion takes place, and the expanding el- 

ements are driven along the passage-way, for 

‘|hundreds or thousands of miles, shaking 

sides and roofs as they go, and sometimes 

bursting the crust, engulfing cities, or sinking 

districts. Were there no such conducting 

pathways we should find, that from the point 
of disturbance, the rocking or tumbling of the 

earth, would be felt in every direction around 

the central point, like a stone cast into a 


When 


smooth lake ; which causes the water to heave 
and roll, wave after wave, to every point of 
the compass ; and great rents would be made 
at the thinnest part of the crust nearest the 
exploding matter, hurling high in air all that 
opposed its terrific ascent. An earthquake 
then, is but the effect produced by the ex- 
plosion of combustible material, set loose at 
a point reached by the volcanic fires seeking 
a vent, which is always found at the crater of 
the burning mountains. 

In the ‘‘Family Encyclopedia of Useful 
Knowledge” we find the following. which 
will give some idea of what is being done by 
this single agency, to bring about more per- | His 
fect conditions for man's future home. 

‘In Iceland, at the same time with the 

at Lisbon, the N volcano, 

f the most remarkable on the island, cov- 

oil with ice in its whole extent, broke out ; 
during its:convalsions, the masses of ice, clay 
and reck it hurled i “es the sea, were > 


rks» TW THES rT 
nd, | miles ; sad her babe rien flows 
of water, the to tops of those recks ap 
above the surface. . . Nhe shacks Ponte 


quakes are always ip tic when dis- 
tant from . ty vent: fon The -inhab- 
itants e n pear paxi, Vesuvius 
and Hecla, “areaa the effects of earthquakes 
only when the volcano ceases to act. It is 
very evident thatthe voleanic exhibitions of 


the present day, are. efforts,, 
The Fash that have je po ned 
érn eruptions, are very sma compared wit 
the older siete pes of active volea- 
nos, is inisliing; in many exten- 
sive districts, the nae ‘ons become . ex- 
tinet.”” 


Ut will. be. enn: ee a earthquake takes 
place only when the fire reaches combustible 
material, or a greater sceumulation of gas, 
than the vent can carry.off im, its ordinary 
course... Voleamic mountains, are like our 
great metropolitan railway stations ; focal 
points, with arms reaching out to every quar- 
ter so that an earthquake in Africa, Europe, 
or America might cause eruptions, alike, at 
the voleanoes of Cotopaxi, Heela, or Jarrillo. 
What the thynder is to the lightning. the 
earthquake. is to the explosion that takes 
place deep in the bowels or the earth. The 
lightning fires above, and the volcanic fires be- 
low, are both working the same ends, and 
fulfilling the same mission. The one is pre- 
paring the atmosphere, the other the earth, 
for the introduction of a period that will give 
to tossed’ and tried humanity, a ‘“‘new heav- 
ens and a new earth,” 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


By Henry D. Tuoreav, 





Excursions, 
Autuor or ‘‘Wanpen” anv ‘“‘A WEEK oN 
tHE Concorp anp Merrimac Rivers.” 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. pp. 319. 


This book alone is enough tomake memo- 

rable the publishing harvest home of Messrs. 

Ticknor and Fields. It is the ripe fruit of 
serious thought and mellow humor, brought 
from the gardens of one who when he died 
leftno peer and no second among the schol- 

ars of New England. Of course we mean 
in his own peculiar walk of,literature, for there 
were whole fields which he never touched or 
even saw. He limited himself strictly to 
his own demesnes, and intruded on no neigh- 
bor’s premises. Sharpsighted critics used to 
charge him with imitating Emerson, just as 
the same critics used to speak of Emerson as 
an imitator of Carlyle ; but in truth he could 
not be an imitator of any body. He was so 
full of himself and his own genius that: he 
overflowed with that, and impressed himself 
on others much more than they on him. 

Mr, Emerson has contributed to this vol- 
ume the sketch which was at first his funeral 
oration, and afterwards appeared in the <Aé- 
lantic Monthly, where also several of these 
Essays were first printed. _ Others are much 
older, and were first published in the Dial 
and other Magazines twenty years ago. Two 
of them—‘‘The Landlord” and ‘‘The Winter 
Walk” were reprinted by us six months ago, 
and thus perhaps brought to the notice of the 
publishers. The last Essay—Moonlight, has 
never appeared in print. All of them are 
of wonderful excellence—yet very diverse in 
their manner. It is eagy to trace the ripen- 
ing of Thoreau’s powers in this successien of 
papers written at intervalsduring the last 
twenty years of his life. There is more 
glow in the earlier pieces, more substance 
and wealth of thought in the later,—but the 
same quaint humor runs through all, and in 
all is seen that noble moral quality, that 
profound insight which Mr. Emerson well 
describes : 

His robust ®ommon sense, armed with stout 
hands, keen perceptions, and strong will, cannot 
yet account for the superiority which shove in 
his simple and hidden life. I must add the cardi- 
nal fact that there was an excellent wisdom in him, 
proper to a rare class of men, which showed him 
the material world as a means and symbol. This 
discovery, which sometimes yields to poets a cas- 
ual and interrupted light, serving for the orna- 
ment of their writing, was in him an unsleeping 
insight; and, whatever faalts or obstructions of 
temperament might cloud it, he was not disobedi- 
ent to the heavenly vision. 

In his youth, he said, one day, “The other world 
is ull my art; my pencils will draw no other; my 
jack-knife will cut nothing else; [ do not use it as 
a means.”’ This was the muse and genius that 
ruled his opinions, conversation, studies, work, 
and course of life. This made him a searching 
judge of men. At first glance he measured his 
companion, and, though insensible to some fine 
traits of culture, could very well report his weight 
and calibre. And thfs made the impression of 
genius which his conversation often gave. (p. 17.) 
It is perhaps in Thoreau’s poetry that the 
justice of this delineation is best seen, for in 
his prose there is so much besides,—so many 
wise maxims, so much that is charming as 
description, or as history, that we do not al- 
ways notice the thread on which all this is 
strung. But in his verses the moral quality 
is clearly seen, the povefty of his measure, 
oftentimes, only aiding in this effect. 

That wonderful poem of his which we 
printed some months ago, and which Mr. 
Emerson quotes here—‘‘Inspiration,”—is the 
best example of what we are saying. But 
every line that he wrote breathes it. Mr. 
Emerson says with fine truth,— 

His riddles were worth the reading, and I con- 
fide, that if at any time I do not understand the 
expression, it is yet just. Sach was the wealth of 
hig truch that it was.not worth while for him to 
use words in vain. His poem entitled “Sympathy” 
reveals the tenderness under that triple steel of 

and the intellectual subtiity it coald ani- 

mate. His classic poem on “Smoke” suggests Si- 
— bus is better chan any poem of Simonides. 
is in his verses. His habitual 

es ali his poetry = hymn to the cause 


| of causes; the Spirit whieh vivifies and controls his 


own. (p. 26.) 

Of his peculiar humor, almost every page 
will furnish a specimen. Hese is one, per- 
‘haps as good as any, from his essay on .Au- 
panes askew 
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THE UNHAPPY VILLAGE. 
Show me two villages. one embowered in trees 
and blazing with all the glories of October, the 
other a merely trivial and treeless waste, or with 
only a single tree. or two for suicides, and I shall 
be sure that in the latter will be found the most 
starved and bigoted religionists and thé most des- 
perate drinkers. Every washtub and milkean and 
gravestone will be exposed. The inhabitants will 
disappear abruptly behind, their barns and houses, 
like desert Arabs amid their rocks, and I shall look 
to see spears in theit hands. They will be ready to 
accept thé most Darren and forlorn doctrine,—as 
that the worid is speedily coming to an end, or 
has already got to it, or that they themselves are 
tarned wrong side outwards. They will perchance 
crack their dry joints at one anotiier and call it a 
ap;situal communication. (p, 250.) 


For beauty of description few passages 
can excel the picture of Night, which we find 
in the last essay in the book,—rather a poem, 
indeed, than an essay,—but taken, as all 
these passages are, from his own beautiful 

Many men walk by day; few walk by night. “Tt 
is a very different season. Take a July nijht, for 
instance. . About ten o’clock,—wher man is asleep 
and day fairly forgotten,—the beauty of moon- 
light is seen over lonely pastures where cattle are 
silently feeding. On all sides novelties present 
themselves. Instead of thesun there are the moon 
and stars, instead of the wood-thrush there is the 


whip-poor-wil], —instead of the butterfiies in the 
meadows, flies, winged sparks of fire! who 
would have believed it? 


What kind. of cool, deliberate life dwells in those 
dewy abodes associated, with a spark of fire? 

So man has fire in his cyes, or blood, or brain. 
Instead of singing birds, the half-throttled note. of 
a cuckoo fiying over, the croaking of frogs, and 
the intenser dream of crickets. Bmt above all, the 
wonderful trump of the bull-frog, ringing from 
Maine to Georgia. 

The potatoe vines stand upright, the corn grows 
apace, the bushes loom, the grain-fields are bound- 


* | less. On our open river terracesg once cultivated 


by the Indian, they appear to occupy the ground 
like an army,—their heads nodding in the breeze. 
Small trees and shrubs are seen in the midst, over- 
whelmed as by an inundation. The shadows of 
rocks and trees, and shrubs and hills, are more 
conspicuous than the objects themselveg. 

The slightest irregularities in the ground are re- 
vealed by the shadows, and what the feet find com- 
paratively smooth, appears rough and diversified 
in consequence. For the same reason the whole 
landscape is more variegated and picturesque than 
by day. The smallest recesses in the rocks are 
dim and cavernous; the ferns in the wood appear 
of tropical size. The sweet fern and indigo in 
evergreen wood-paths wet you with dew up to 
your middle. The leaves of the shrub-oak are 
shining as if a liquid were flowing over them. The 
pools seen through the trees are as full of light as 
the sky. “The light of the day takes refuge in 
their bosoms,” as the Purana says of the ocean. ° 

All white objects arc more remarkable than by 
day. A distant cliff looks like a phosphorescent 
space on a hillside. The woods are heavy and 
dark. Nature slumbers. You see the moonlight 
reflected from particular stumps in the reces ses of 
the forest, as if she selected what to shine on. 
These small fractions of her light remind one of 
the plant called moon-seed,—as if the moon were 
sowing it in such places. 


There is in this description the utmost fidel- 
ity to the fact deseribed, but there is much 
more. Here is “the vision and the faculty 
divine,” without which mere accuracy of de- 
tail is as dull as an auctionecr’s catalogue. 
These pictures not only are painted to our 
outward sight, but, more truly than Words- 
worth’s daffodils, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 

And herein consists a great difference, be- 
tween Thoreau’s descriptions of natnre and 
those of Theodore Winthrop. We do 
not mean, of course, to assert that there 
is no other difference, or that Winthrop 
approximates to the genius of Thoreau in 
such writing; but there is a real excellence 
in his descriptions, nevertheless, and they are 
unique in their way. But it is the life of 
cities, the actual external life, that Winthrop’ 
transfers to his descriptive pages, while Thor- 
eau subsoils nature, so to speak, with a deep 
furrow of his own interior intellectual life. 
How sweetly too, sometimes, does the warmth 
of his affections, the cheerful brightness of 
his spirit—to which Mr. Emerson hardly does 
justice in his memoir—shine through and il- 
luminate his thought. The very Spirit of the 
Afternoon smiles out from the page on which 
we read these words of grace and cheer and 
assured faith :— 

SUNSET AND SONRISE. 

The sun sets on some retired meadow, where no 
house is visible, with all the glory and splendor 
that it lavishes on citiesgand perchance, as it nev- 
er has set before,—where there is but a solitary 
marsh-hawk to have his wings gilded by it, or only 
a musquash looks out from his cabin, and there is 
some little black veined brook.in the midst cf the 
marsh, just beginning to meander, winding 
slowly round a decaying stump. We walked 
in sd pure and bright a light, gilé@ing the 
withered grasd and Jeaves, se softly and serenely 
bright, I thought I had never bathed in such a 
golden flood, without a ripple or a murmur $0 it. 
The west side of every wood and rising ground 
gleamed like the boundary of Elysiam, and the 
sun on our backs seemed like a gentile herdsman 
driving us home at evening. 

So we saunter toward the Holy Land, till one 
day the sun shall shine more brightly than ever he 
has done, shall perchance shine into our minds and 
hearts, and light up our whole lives with a great 
awakening light, as warm and serene and golden 
as on a bank-side in autumn. (p. 213.) 

But we must quote no more from this fas- 
cinating work. ‘The modest title of ‘‘Excur- 
sions,’”’ which the editor has chosen, covers a 
great deal. They are excursions into other 
and fairer fields than we daily walk in ; they 
lead us to serene heights of contemplation, 
to green valleysand wide pasturgss of gentle 
thought and manly purpose. 

There love is warm, and youth is young, 
And poetry is yet unsung, 

For virtae still adventures there, 

And freely breathes her native air, 

And ever, if you hearken well, 

You still may hear its vesper bell, 

And tread of high-souled men go by, 

They will remain among the few perma- 
nent results of the literary activities of our 
time and country, to testify that bere by our 
slow streams and amid our humble landseaye 
walked a man devoted pulandhuiealtele 





Natpre and the Muss...) . » 
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Fiower. Fruit anp Tuorn Preces, on Tue 
Mazrizp Lire, Deatu anp Weppine or 
tue ApvocaTe or THE Poor, FirMraNn 
Srayisnaus Sresenxas, By Jean Pavr 
Frepaicu Ricuter. TRanysiaTep FROM 
rue German BY. Epwarp Henry Nox. 
Wirs a, Memorr or tue Avtuor. Br 
Tomas. Carntxte. Ix two Votumes, 
cua Ticknor and Fields. (pp, 345, 
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Levana, orn rae Docrrixe oF Epucartron. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE (FBRMAN or JEAN 
Paut. Freprica Ricnrer. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. _ pp. 400. 


Here we have eleven hundred pages of 
Richter sent forth to the American public 
within a single week by our active publishers, 
who last year adventured the launching of 
the great argosy ‘‘Titan” from the same ship 
yard. Does this show an. increasing love 
for the rich freights with which Richter stows 
his unwieldy book-galleons ? We would fain 
hope so, and yet, even in Germany, Jean 
Paul is one of those writers whose books are 
always quoted but seldom read. 

We think that the choice has been wisely 
made out of the great crush and mass of vol- 
umes beneath which this author’s enviable 
fame lies buried. The first of these two 
books is perhaps the nearest. approach to a 
novel ever made by Richter, and has its sto- 
ry strung Sn such a simple thread that we 
can easily follow it; while Levana is the 
sprightliest and best treatise on education 
which has yet been written. Both are fa 
miliar to the lovers of Richter, not only in 
German but in this their English dress, but 
it was well to give them a new edition, and 
to’ reprint Carlyle’s essays as a memoir. 
And the Blumenstiicke is appropriately 
dedicated by the publishers to Mrs. E. B. 
Lee who has herself won applause by her 
translations and editions of Jean Paul. 

It is useless in these columns to attempt 
any analysis of the genius of Richter—and 
each of these books involves a knowledge of 
all his peculiar traits of mind and heart. He 
is wiser than the wisest, droller than the 
drollest, and finally more tiresome than any 
seven common men. He constitutes a school 
by himself, for though he had read Sterne 
and perhaps based his own style upon that 
of Tristram Shandy, he was as unlike his 
master as great talents, combined with the in- 
tellectual stimulus of the age of the French 
Revolution could make him. He has him- 
self had many imitators, among whom we 
may mention Carlyle and Judd, who wrote 
‘*Margaret.”’ 

The story of Siebenkiis is the familiar one 
—of household stories and troubles,—such 
as in Italy is illustrated by the novel ‘*Vin- 
cenzo”’ noticed by us last week. Nothing 
better than the Italian story could be read 
to exalt one’s idea of Richter’s genius, for 
for where Ruffini creeps, Jean Paul soars, 
flashes roars with laughter, melts into tears, 
and changes himself, Proteus-like, into a 
thousand shapes. 

Levana is more serious, but still sufficient- 
ly spiced with the comie.- Profound truths 
are uttered with the accompaniment of cap 
and bells ; but over all hovers the nameless 
beauty, which makes the charm “ so many 
of his books. 





Tue Suapow or Asuiypyatr. By Mrs, 
Heyry Woop. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson and Brother. 


This is an enormous novel of nearly: five 
hundred pages, all about true love and 
pounds sterling. God forbid that we should 
.4read it, but no doubt some of our readers 
will find time for it. 


Darty Wak witn Wisk Men. By Netson 
Heap. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. pp. 782. 

Dr. Head dates his preface from Danville, 
Virginia, in 1860, and dédicates his book . to 
Mr. W. P. Conway of Falmouth, Va., a 
a kinsman of our London correspondent. He 
Wis collected and arranged selections from 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Macarius, Jeremy 
Taylor, Baxter, Leighton, and other writers 
on religion and has given us much that is 
worthy of being read, again and again. But 
in following his plan of a passage for every 
day in the year he has enlarged his volume 
far beyond the proper dimensions, and the re- 
sult will be that few will read it. It is 
handsomely printed by Harper, and is a 
credit to the taste and learning of its corh- 
piler. 
Tus Rive or Amasts. From rae Parens 
or 4 Gerwan Paysician. By Roszrt 


Butwer Lrrron. (Owxx Megeprrs.) 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


The mantle of Bulwer has descended upon 
his son, who bolds a place in literature quite 
as honorable as that which his father had at 
his age. This novel is startling and unnatur- 
al, yet written with much power and in good 
English. Compared with the works of the 
great novelists, it is a trifling thing, but on 
the other band, it is better than many of the 
popular novels. Talent is the unquestiona- 
ble possession of the Bulwer-Lyttons, bat 
of genius—not a particle. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Dors tae Biste sanction Amentcan Sta- 
very? By Gotpwiy Surru. Cambridge: 
Sever and Frances. 

Nevrgat Reratrons oy Exctaxp anv THe! 
Unrrep Srares. By Caantes G. Lor- 
tsa. Boston: William V. Spencer. 

Tae Resection Recorp, part THIRtY-stxrH. | 
New York: &. P. oe 





with clear cut features and eyes full of light, 
—there walked the present Banquo of the Ba- 
glish Church, Bishop Colenso. , We. Jearn 
that another siege hag begun against, him. 
The war has been carried into Africa. The 
clergy of the dioeese of Natal, who. hail from 
such places es Pinetown, Umgababa, and 
Umzinto, have found. it necessary, to ‘‘protest 
most solemnly,” etc. Each of these is: a 
possible Bishop of Natal. -But.I wish, you 
could witness the placidity of Lord Colenso 
when he receives such missives. They are 
manifestly a very small part of the cost, which 
he had estimated fur his work. That serene 
and cheerful eye seems to; say, ‘‘Is this all ? 
How thankful I should be that religiqus bom- 
fires at Smithfield seem no longer possible.” 
The war is watched keenly by heretios ;. for 
there is no doubt that if Colenso-s in 
holding his plage, the English Churchy will 
virtually take its place in a few years among 
the churches deemed. heretical. . Indeed. the 
effect of its shielding Maurice, Jowett, and 
others is already seriously felt’ among. the 
Unitarians and other liberal sects, which the 
heretical youth no longer deem. it meceasary 
to unite with for conscience’s sake, .. 

A very substantial event bas been the pub- 
cation of the complete: work® of .iRobett 
Browning, in the finest style of Messta 
Chapman and Hall. I have not yet had 
time to examine thoroughly to see whether 
there is any thing new in them. Sordeilo 
comes out with a dedicatory note in whieh the 
author declares why he has not yielddd: to 
the importunities of his friends by changing 
it. He says that he found that it would 
amount to writing a different poem frotd that 
which he meant to write. But nevertheless 
he has altered punctuation, and thrown in 
here and there ‘‘he said” or ‘‘she thought,”’ 
and has certainly revolutionized the poem in 
the matter of perspicuity. Mr. Lowell will 
not offer his copy of it now, as he formerly 
did, to any one who could put his hand. up 
on his heart and say that he understood it. 
The prolifie Charles Kingsley is engaged 
in writing a Child’s History of England. 
The literary men have been spending ‘the 
season” off in the country, or on the Conti- 
nent. Thomas Hughes (Tom Brown) has 
got over the small pox without having a mark 
on his handsome face, and has been spending 
the summer at a cottage near Luton ; Brown- 
ing is at Vichy or some other French water- 
ing place, with his fine son for a companion. 
The Idolator of Work, Carlyle, remains 
in his room, grimly facing the grim phantom 
of the Ola King,—neither suffering the other 
to rest.. You may see him sometimes with a 
wide-awake hat going out on horseback, pen- 
erally toward Croydon, which Johnson’s life 
has made one of his Meccas; bat the ride 
seems to have little recreation in it. Carlyle 
has in his study nineteen different portraits 
of Frederick, and more than two ‘thousand 
books, in many languages, which bear upon 
the life he is writing. Every other picture, 
and every book not bearing on that life he 
has excluded from his’study. The spiritaal- 
ists, of which there are not a few in London, 
say that he is possessed by the spirit of Fre- 
derick, and that he is not’réesponsible for the 
things he writes. now about slavery or any 
thing else, and that when the life is completed 
he.will awaken as from a spell, and be eloth- 
ed and in his right mind. ‘The grief of such 
men as Maurice, Hughes, Browning and oth- 
ers over the late wild utterance’ of Carlyle, 
is terrible; they regard it’ as the result of # 
very morbid state of mind and body, and it 
is probable that the pablishers of magazines 
will in future refuse to allow such melan- 
choly exposures as that whieh took place in 
Macmillan. But none feel angry with Cai 
lyle who know him well; for he is utterly 
unselfish in his utterances, and the frieuids' of 
oppression who think him as mean and selfish 
as themselves, are sure to-get, if they ap 
proach him, a fearful tomahawking- 

The collection of Mr. Hawthorne’s con- 
tributions to the Atlantic concerning Eng¢ 
land, jast issued by Messrs. Smith, Elder and 
Company, under the title, of ““Oour Olé 
Home,’’ is likely to fare badly with English 
critics, public and private. Its dedication’to 
and one known over bere solely byhis read- 
ineas to be the: tool of slavery, is felt by his 
friends to be a blot. on Hawthorne’s literary 
seutcheon, which it will not be easy to wipe 
off. His acount of English women in his 
chapter on Leamington Spa is unjust and al- 
most brutal. One-ledy-said thatthe Eng- 
lish ladies ought to be proud of being abused 
in a book inscribed to Franklin Pierce.’ ‘The 
report runs here that there is a woman at 
Leamington who does correspond very well 
with Hawthorne’s deseription ; that this was 
the only woman in England with Whoni the 
author ever made an acquaintance’; and) © 
all angels or Madonuas, so Hawthorne took’ 
his one acquaintance for a type of all. 

Lieut. Maury is ina fair way to have ue 
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‘States, By Ui) Pairfax ; (x ftiend. at my 
uggests that the title of the next 


Jel oit insny of the most stirring incidents, 
so'thiat the’ grasidest story which America 
tide iyet ‘to tell is yet unreported ; but as giv- 


ig th dn earnest style 2 few fine chapters of 


ih 
*'Saldlly*'at Hieddingham, Essex, & 
was 20 beaten and maltreated by a woman 
‘tinued Binith in particular, because, as she 
sai be'tiad bewitched her,—a statement re- 
affirmed by her in court, and also assisted by 


thirty’ or'foity' ‘tradespeople, that he died. ‘No | i 


‘Ove Wis present to “oppose the wretchéd su- 
peretition !—Last week a man named Hagan, 
in the cdunty of Antrim, cruelly maltreat- 
6a his Wife’ for making away with a dead 
‘mtan’s finger. The finger was a talisman 
cherished by Hagan, because it rendered him 
invisible And yet even among liberals on 
this dide of Qhe:water; it is hard to find one 
who dées'not denounce the American system 
of free schools, or ‘“‘compulsory education,” 
as they callit. ‘As if 2 parent should be al- 
lowed to mutilate his child’s mind by igno- 
rance any more than his body by an axe ! 
England will never make any great progress, 
-~pay, as time goes on she will wane and 
perish,—unless there is an invasion of the 
terrible ignorance of the common masses. 
The death of Jacob Grimm, the philol- 
ogist:has brought oat a curious, and appar- 
ently, authentic story concerning the mar- 
riage intended for him, but which fell to the 
lotof William. They had, it seems, an el- 
e derly aunt, who commiserated the brother 
bachelors, and determined that they should 
marry. After much pertinacity on her part 
the two philologists were brought to see the 
propriety of some of her views, and to give 
& quasi-assent, that is, they agreed that one 
of the brothers should marry, and that the 
wife should provide for and look after the 
finances of both. A young lady was found 
before it had been determined which should 
be the victim. At length, after much anx- 
ious discussion, Jacob, being the elder, 
deemed it his duty to cast himself upon the 
altar. But he did not, know.ghow to bring 
the young lady into asuitable state of mind, 
being a very bashful man. William agreed 
to help in this. But William was waylaid 
by Eros ; he returned with an arrow in his 
heart ; forthe girl was very charming, and 
possibly she resolved to make the youth 
speak for himself instead of Jacob. Poor 
William’s conscience then accused him of 
unbrotherly behaviour ; for he imagined that 
Jacob must have known what he was about 
when he agreed to marry. He was then 
afraid to speak to his brother on the subject. 
Her ,elderly aunt came in again—repented 
the ‘situation’ to Jacob, who declared it the 
happiest moment of his life, and flew about 
the Hartz mountains like an uncaged bird. 
So William married. The marriage was hap- 
Py ; of two sons resulting from it, one, a po- 
et, married the second daughter of Bettine 
von Arnim, the child who ed with 
correspond: 

It is a great calamity that the great Ger- 
man Dictionary upon which Jacob Grimm 
was engaged at the time of his death should 
have reached no other than the word Fromm; 
but be had amassed a great treasure of ma- 

— not be allowed to remain 
A new place which has been made daring 
the street changes cf Paris has been called 
Place Corneille. Twenty years ago a place 
was discovered with a small tablet saying 
that Pierre Corneille died there October 1, | 


1684. Atthe same time Dangeon wrote in| 


ia note book, ‘The simple easy man Cor- | 
neille died yesterday. i 


McClellan has at last; had his due apoth- 
eosis! Madame Tussand has issued a hand- 


call on him, for consultation, * 
their way to, Austria, to offer Archduke Max. 
the, probably already accepted, Mexican 
throne. Five of the nine members compos- 
ing this deputation ona s: saa _ 
in Europe—among . Hidalgo, the 
earlicet and ablest intriguer with Napoleon 
for bringing about the actual state of thi 
The other four, among whom is Gen. Adrien 
Woll, with significan French antecedents, 
ate well on ‘their way and nearly arrived 
from Vera Cruz. 


She Commonwealth. 


BOSTON: FRIDAY. OCT. 23, 1863. 
RIGHT END FOREMOST AT LAST. 


Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane 
I cannot taint with fear—— 
* * * 7 * * 


—and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinane! { Macbeth. 


If Jeff. Davis has got hold of the Worth 
American Review for this present October, 
he sees the wood moving as plainly as Mac- 
beth did, and as little to his own comfort. 
The Ohio and Pennsylvania elections are the 
underbrush. The Worth American Review 
is a white oak with its roots in the nether 
centuries, and its top among the birds of the 
upper world,—and rather dry at tbhat,—yet 
it moves with all the rest. It has now be 
gun where the abolitionists ought to have be- 
gun thirty years ago, but did not. It makes 
the Constitution itself virtually the death 
warrant of slavery—the document which ne-. 
cessarily doomed it, provided the States 
themselves did not execute tt out of the way. 
The doctrine of the venerable schoolmaster 
of American thought and literature as now 
promulgated, is simply this: The Constitu- 
tion created a supreme government of the 
people, including black people as well as 
white, to secure the. liberty of all the people 
on equal terms. State rights are admissible 














only as subordinate and codperative to the 
same purpose. 

This justifies the arming of black men as 
well as white for the defence of the republic ; 
nay, more, it does not admit the withholding 
of arms from ‘any class, and never did. The 
Constitution, ignoring slavery, and recogniz- 
ing the right of all the people to secure lib- 
erty on equal terms, and to the use of the 
old English writ of Liberty—which even 
copperheads now profess to worship—left 
slavery to be practically abolished by the 
individual States. Beyond all question the 
Constitution did not take away either their 
right or their opportunity to abolish it. It 
only hung over them all as a great writ and 
charter of universal liberty as the natural 
right of all innocent and loyal persons. It 
proclaimed as fundamental principles of its 
supreme dominion—which of course any 
State might enforce bat not resist—that one 
man had as good a right to bear arms as ati- 
other, and that no man was to be deprived - 
of his liberty without due process of law— 
that is, proof of guilt. Consequently, unde: 
the Constitution, whenever a State govern- 
ment attempted to enforce or give legality to 





the claim of a slaveholder, as against the lib- 
erty or inalienable right*of the slave, there 
was a casus belli. 

This is the inevitable drift, if not the lite- 
ral statement, of the article in the October 
North American—Tue Triat or tar Cox- 
STITUTION. 


leat, was 


| himself up-to his last conflict with Liberty, 
-| having the elder -Macheth’s despair in his 


| commenced an article thus : 


“Ing quoted some of the utterances of this 




















to bring back the old regime of 
slavery, under which, from its very nature, 
tered a word peared pagel 
and feathered or ben ube the olightest 
chance of protection by corpus or fed- 
eral court? ‘‘Notan abolition war?’ What 
a horrible lie of the fathers of this republic, 
thrown back in the faces of .their brave and 
balls on hundreds of battle fields! Nothing 
was possible but abolition war or national 
suicide. Both were at onee, and 
long was the resalt doubtful. 
But the base is.changed. The blockhead 
wood has begun to move at last. Aud now 
the Jeff. Macbeth of these days buckles 


heart, and his own native courage probably 
“nearer to the heels of his boots. 
REORUITING IN MARYLAND. 

We have the most encouraging accounts 
of the progress of recruiting colored troops 
in Maryland under Col. Birney... The work 
was entirely suspended by President Lin- 
coln’s order to Col. Birney to stop recruit- 
ing ; but, fortunately the pressure from the 
loyal people of Maryland, upon the Presi- 
dent.was irresistible; the order was rescinded. 
Col. Birney’s field is. enlarged. by including 
Accomac and Northampton counties, and he 
is in the full tide of success. We are glad 
to learn that the committee on recruiting . in 
this city, have made an appropriation of 
twelve hundred dollars to Col. Birney, with 
a previous appropriation of one thousand dol- 
lars, he raised seventeen hundred soldiers. 

We trust all friends of the movement will 
aid the committee in the way of funde. 
Every dollar gives a soldier to the cause. 








Compxensaty Emancipation. The rea- 
sons for favoring the compensated emancipa- 
tion of slaves in the Border States are fast 
passing away. In Nashville, two weeks ago 
several meetings of slaveholders were con- 
vened to discuss the form of a memorial to 
the President on the subject, and one gentle- 
man, whose remarks carried great weight, 
declared against compensation. He said 
that the mass of the non-slaveholders desired 
emancipation in their hearts, and if the idea 
of compensation were introduced, it would 
breed discussions between them and the 
slaveholding Union men. Others who spoke 
said they were willing to accept a very small 
compensatjon, or even none at all. 

We learn that Major Stearns has done a 
very: good thing in persuading the colored 
people to volunteer for work on the railroads, 
instead of waiting to be impressed. These 
poor people look upon him, truly, as their 
best friend, and it will be seen in the end 
that his methods are the bect even for the 
slaveholder. ; 





&@ George Lunt’s literary reputation has 
hitherto depended upon his poetical writings. 
He is becoming more celebrated as a ro- 
mancer. A few days ago, the Courier 


Abolition is as pervading, and will no 
doubt soon be held as annoying, as some of 
the plagues of Egypt. It vexes every place 
by its presence and its utterances. It ex- 
hibited itself last week at the cattle show in 
Bristol county. The Rev. Secretary of the | 
Board of Education presented John A. An-| 
drew to the admiration of the assembled far- 
mers of the county as a model specimen of a 
Governor. 

This veracious journalist follows up this 
solemn announcement with an account of a 
speech by this ‘‘Rev. Secretary” who, it 
seems, is Rev. James Freeman Clarke, at a 
First of August celebration in 1857. Hav- 


‘‘pestilent abolitionist,” the writer adds : 

If it was sympathy in ‘these treasonable 
doctrines, and in this radical, destructive 
Abolitionism that led to the testimony borne 
by the Secretary of the Board of Education, 
it is easy to estimate its value. And that 
such is the case is highly probable from the 
fact that the Secretary received his appoint- 
ment from Gov. Andrew. & 

And clenches the argument as follows : 

Such is the man to whom an abolitionist 
Governor has entrusted the care of educa- 
tion in the Commonwealth. Such is the 
exhibitor and witnéss for Gov. Andrew at 
the cattle show for Bristol county ; and such 
are the means deemed necessary to secure 
his re-election. . 

Now let us see how near the statements 


were to the facts : 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke is not the’ 


‘Nie the very Dy 


nmation of| 
‘ rev : its nde 
tion would return to slavery the negroes it 
freed ; every man who opposes the erlist- 
menvof negroes in-our-army; every man} 
who carps at the radical policy of your 
Administration ; man who denounces 
you; and every man who would embarrass 
your efforts to save the Union and the Con- 
stitution from the assaults of slavery. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


Lonpon, Oct. 10. 

Capt. Ponsonby of the British army re- 
ceived at the battle of Waterloo twelve 
wounds and was left on the field, the sur- 
geons declaring that either one of them would 
prove mortal, and that be could live but 
a few moments. But Ponsonby recovered: 
from all of his twelve mortal wounds, and 
whilst telling the story and laughing heartily 
over his escape ten years afterward ,was choked 
by the “* merrythought ” of a chicken he was 
eating and died. Earope in general and Eng- 
land in particular, has reason to apprehend a 
somewhat similar fate. Having managed’ to 
keep out of a war whose dimensions she felt 
would be vast, both on the American and on 
the Polish questions, having weathered the 
perils which have environed her for years, 
here rises a question concerning the ‘little 
European Rhode Island, Schlagwig,’ which 
bids fair to involve all Europe in a fierce con- 
flagration. The King of Prussia is urging 
on the German Bund to carry what is called 
“federal execution,” into little Schleswig : 
Denmark, the owner of Schleswig declares 
she will resist. Sweden declares that the oc- 
cupation of Schleswig by the German Bund, 
will disturb that “Balance of Power” which 
is the Munroe doctrine of Europe, and issues 
a circular to all the’ powers, that she will be 
a party to such a war with the German. By 
the same ‘‘balanve of power’’ interest, and by 
her recent alliance with Denmark, by the 
marriage of the Prince of Wale’, England 
declares that she must also be considered a 
party to it. And France acknowledges that 
she could not be neutral,—in which case 
Austria could not be; being‘tn the German 
question the necessary ally of Prussia. And 
yet the order has gone out that the federal 
execution in Schleswig shall take face, and 
there are no signs that it will be recalled.’ So 
we shall soon have a large ustration of St. 
James’ text, ‘‘Behold how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth !”’ Some long-headed ones 
there are, who believe that the Fatal Dooms- 
day of Monarchy draws near, and that all the 
anti-revolutionary diplomacy of many years 
and shrewd heads will now be shown to be of 
no avail against the three old heavenly hags, 
who spin and cut the threads of destiny, for 
men and nations. The London TZimes sol- 
emnly believes this war must come, and de- | 
clares that it is most likely to be another 
Thirty Years War. 

I have already written something concern- 
ing the Manchester Southern Club. The in- 
stitution has lately had what it calls an Amal- 
gamation,—start not! with the Manchester 
Southern Independence Association. The 
oratorical champion of this Amalgam was 
until lately Mr. Joseph Barker, a man some- 
what noted in America asa leading Atheist 
lecturer. It is due, however, to the Atheists 
to say that Barker rejoined the ranks of Or- 
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he'firs igthat he has carefully avoid- 
ing the slightest justice to the strong an- 
i-alavery:feeling which prevails among us.” 
“He might know,—if not it is well that he 
should learn the truth,—that the cordiality 
and-attention with which he was received in 
England, were due far less to his personal 
merits and intellectual standing, than to the 
fact that he was regarded as a martyr, in that 
cause of negro emancipatiun, in which he 
would now imply that we are lukewarm or 
divided.” f 

The second consideration, says t¥#® Econo- 
mist, is that “he charges us with hostile de- 
signs, because we recognized belligerent 
rights in the confederates; but he utters no 
word of complaint ‘against France, who rec- 
ognized these at the same date and in the 
same terms.”” ‘England is singled out for 
special and bitter animosity, by a semi-of- 
ficial, and highly-reputed statesman, who does 
not venture to breathe one sentence of blame 
against France, whose proceedings have been 
usually identical with ours, and when they 
have differed, have differed in being incom- 
parably less friendly and less forbearing.” 
Mr. Sumner’s speech has indeed much grieved 
his best friends here, who have no idea that 
he speaks his real sentiments about the domi- 
nation of ‘pro-slavery opinion here, but that 
he spoke what would please his audience. 
They point out harder things which were said 
by anti-slavery men, concerning Mr. Lincoln 
and his administration in the early part of the 
war, and ask if England could be expected 
to recognize itas a war for freedom, before 
Mr. Sumner’s own friends in Massachusetts 
did? 

Henry Ward Beecher broke through the 
silence which he had imposed upon himself 
during his'sojourn in Europe, and gave ut- 
terance to an address at a small gathering in 
Glasgow which, if the uncontradicted report 
in the Ztmes be correct, was far beneath him 
every way, and did not do justice to the 
cause of the North in the present War. He 
admitted that Emancipation was a secondary 


edd 


affair and expedient, and did not remind the 


English and the Scotch who heard him, that 
there was from the first a conviction that,this 
War might purge the land of slavery and,— 
a Power bebind the President which had 
determined to bring more than Union 
out of the assault of slavery on the Govern- 
ment and which had succeeded. On the 
whole his speech was too much in the vein 


him two years ago which occasioned him so 
much severe criticism at the bands of his 
friends. Another meeting is talked Of and 
I hope that he will say something better. He 


should remember the maxim of Pythagoras, | 
“that a man should keep silence unless he | 


can say something better than silence.” The 
Times makes capital out of the Glasgow 
speech. 

The Mexican affair is in a most uncomfor- 
table condition. In Paris the Press cannot 
speak for itself, but the Bourse can; and the 
falling off of Mexican stocks in Paris and 
London since the speech of Maximilian in 
reply to the prayer of the Mexican deputa- 
tion for King Stork, shows that those ‘*guar- 
anties” which He demands are to be slow in 
coming forth. As a tremendous reinforce- 


ment of this uneasiness here comes a new | 


pamphlet, France, and Mexico, written by 
M. Debelleyme, member of the Corps Legis- 
latif, who declares that on the accession of 








thodoxy, before he came out as a Southern 
and pro-slavery champion. But lately this | 
champion has come to grief. His chief stock | 
in trade before English audiences was that he | 
had been for many years, a sojourner in the 
United States North and South; that he 
could therefore pronounce authentically how | 
mean and negro-hating the North is, and how 
noble and negro-loving the South As for 
the idea that free discussion of slavery was 
prohibited in the South, he declared that he 
had gone into the South an avowed abolition- 
ist, and was everywhere treated with respect. 
Now there is in London a leadifg ‘Atheist, 
and a most humane Catholic and earnest gen- 
tleman, named Holyoake. When; after his 
return from America, Barker denounced 
atheism, Holyoake treated him with great 
respect. But when he proceeded to denounce 
Freedom and the North, Holyoake did not 
like it ; so he sends to a leading man in Man- 
chester, a letter written to him by Barker, 
immediately after his last visit to both North 
and South, in which letter he stated the bar- 
barism of the South, and the civilization of 
the North in the strongest terms, and indeed 
states the exact reverse of all that he is now 
in the habit of affirming before English au- 
diences. This letter was read in one of Bar- | 





Maximilian to the throne, the work of France 
terminates, and the French troops are to be 
withdrawn. Is this only a trick of Louis 
Napoleon to get out of his transatlantic pre- 
dicancent? I met yesterday one of our offi- 
cial representatives abroad, who has just been 


on a visit to Paris, who says that Napoleon’s | 


uneasiness is scarcely concealed, and that his 
interest in the accounts of our big guns is 
absorbing and nervous. 
of the gout, and fears other attacks. The 
Prince Napoleon, who lately visited this city, 
is very frank in his expression of disapproval 


of his cousin’s plans in Mexico, and is sup- | 


posed to be the counter visitaat of the Em- 
press, who is enthusiastic in favor of those 
pfins, getting her inspiration trom Rome. 


The people are thinking of the $30,000,000 | 


of debt for Mexico. 


New, but scarcely unexpected complica- | 


tions, are evidently coming into the Polish 
question,—such as will be hailed by all true 


lovers of Freedom, whilst they will evoke | 
some hard swearing at Paris, Vienna, and | 


Rome. 


Government has been hitherto under the con- | 


trol of the ‘‘whites’’ as they are termed in 
distinction from the ‘‘reds;’’ the terms being 


He has an attack 


You know that the Polish National | ored people—and if you will take the trou- 


ble to inform yourself of the facts in the) 


dently facilitate the maintenance of peace in 
Europe, and all our efforts shall heueeforth 
be directed to that object.” 

Every word of this was felt to be true, and 
the talk of their “‘surrendering’’ had become 
rife in the papers which were the best friends 
of the Poles. When, lo, a new wind sets in 
and in the way where ‘madness lies.” It 
is now announced that Mieroslawski has been 
appointed ‘‘organizer of the detachments of 
the National army abroad.’ This Mieros- 
lawski is the reddest of the reds ; and his ap- 
pointment backed by the assertion of the Jn- 
dependence the recognized organ of the in- 
surgents that the object of the Government 
henceforth is ‘‘to unite all parties in one revo- 
lutionary movement,” can mean nothing ex- 
cept a general call to all the revolationary 
and republican elements in Europe. It 
means Mazzini and Garibaldi, and threatens 
Austria, Prussia and France in their most 
vulnerable Easterm heels no less than Russia. 
At least this despite the Pope’s prayers for 
Poland and the entreaties of the Western 
Powers is the direction in which the wind 
sets just now. The West having given no 
aid to the Poles can with little grace remon- 
strate against their calling for aid on those 
who will give it. And many aré*now hop- 
ing that out of the abandonment of Poland 
may come the regeneration of Europe. 

The lists of death for the week include Dr. 
Whately, Archbishop of Dublin (zt. 77,) 
Mr. Sheepshanks who presented the country 
with a picture collection worth $300,000, 
(zt. 76,) Mrs. Trollope, so well known to 
Americans (et. 84) aud M. M. De Bernard 
and Dubeux of France, the former counsel- 
lor of the Imperial Court of Lyon, the latter 
a distinguished professor of living oriental 
languages. 

It is announced that ‘‘Mr. James Buchanan 
of Wheatland, Penn., has arrived at one of 
the hotels in this city.’? There are rumors 


current, said to have good grounds, that his 
visit to England isthe result of certain let- 
ters of his toundin Jeff. Davis’ writing-desk, 
in the same package with Frank Pierce's. 1 
have not heard of any cannon being fired on 
his arrival. M. D. C. 





THE GOOD WORK AT FORT MONROE. 


The Independent has a statement from 
‘Rev. C. B. Wilder” of the condition of 
| things at Fort Monroe. Jtev. C. B. Wilder 
is of the church militant—being our old 
friend, Capt. C. B. Wilder who for nearly 





| freedinen of that section, against opposition 
' which would have appalled any man less en- 
| thusiastic than he. We rejoice that he has 
| persevered till he is getting his reward. We 
| copy a portion of Capt. Wilder’s account : 
More than eighteen months ago, through 
‘the agency of the America Missionary As- 
| sociation of your city, the claims of the freed. 
| men, as denied above, were pressed upon the 
| mand of thisdepartment. He gave it his 
| most careful sanction, and sent an elaborate 
| report on the subject to the Secretary of 
| War, Mr. Cameron, who endorsed it fully, and 
| secured for it the sanction of Cougress. Gen. 
| Wool also declared ‘‘that freedmen should be 
| treated as freemen,” and gave orders accord- 
| ingly. For these acts alone the memory of 
Gen. Wool will be held in grateful remem- 
| brance by the friends of humanity and jus- 
| tice, black and white, born and wpborn, when 
| all his other military acts shall be obliterated 
| from the scroll of history. 

| Had it not been for the bitter hostility of 
' subordinate Government officers, (who, thank 


| God, are now all removed from the places | 


| they so long disgraced and abased,) we | 
_ could show you today a model policy in full 
practical operation, establishing the great | 
_ problem of negro self-support not only, but 
_ also of negro ability to support and defend 
' the nation, only wanting a chance and fair en- 
| couragement. : 

Much was done last year, but in January 


| Dix, and.a fair representation of the facts, 
| the Hon. Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, 
appointed an agent, to whom he gave full 
| powers to take possession of all rebel planta- 
| tions in this great department of Eastern Vir- 
| ginia, and occupy them for the benefit of the 
| freedmen. 
| Could we have obtained teams and sub- 
| sistence in season, and a little protection—as 
| I feel assured, under Maj.-Gen. Foster, we 
' can—we should now have under successful 
' cultivation at least one hundred plantations, 
| containing from fifty to one thousand acres, 
' each teeming to a greater or less extent with 
| most of the productions adapted to this lati- 
' tude—cotton, wheat, corn, sweet potatoes, 
etc. Asitis, we bave under our control 
| forty or fifty of the very best—Ex-Presigent 
Tyler's and Ex-Governor Wise’s among them 
—all being cultivated by or rented to white 
| or colored men, for the benefit of the col- 


case, by personal inspection or otherwise, I 
think you will be fully satisfied of what I 
have stated—and only needing the fostering 


of that Thanksgiving Discourse delivered by | two years has worked indefatigably for the | 


G& The New York Evening Post, in an 
article upon Lord John Rusgell’s late speech 
says; 
* A second complaint we have to. allege 
against the British authorities is that Lord 
John, like Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, 
and others of the ministry, in all their pub- 
lic and private utterances have giveff funda- 
mentally false impression of the nature of the 
conflict in this country. Lord John, for in- 
stance, at the very outset pronounced it a 
struggle for empire on one side and for inde- 
even on the other ; meaning that the 
nion had no other end in the war than to 
retain its territory and assert its power, (in 
this case inferentially a despotic power) while 
the rebels were battling for liberty. 

This is precisely what all our*Union pa- 
pers said during the first two years of the 
war—that it was ‘‘a war For THE Union ;” 
a war to vindicate the supremacy of the gov- 
ernment, to maintain the integrity of the na- 
tional territory ; not a war against slavery or 
involving the question of slavery. So 
shrieked the 7ribune, Gerritt Smith and all. 
So said Congress ; so said the President uni- 
formly, as for instance in his message of Dec. 
1861. ‘In considering the policy to be 
adopted for suppressing the. insurrection I 
have been anxious and careful that the inev- 
itable conflict for this purpose, shall not de- 
generate into a violent and remorseless revo- 
lutionary struggle.” So said Secretary Sew- 
ard : 

The territories wiil remain in all respects 
the same, whether the revolution succeed or 
fail. The condition of slavery in the South- 
ern States will remain just the same whether 
it succeed or fail; the rights of the States 
and the condition of every human being in 
them will remain snbject to exactly the same 
laws and forms of administration, whether 
the rebellion shall succeed or whether it shall 
fail. In the one case, the States would be 
federally counted with the new confederacy ; 
in the other they would, as now, be members 
of the United States ; but their constitutions 
and laws, customs, habits and institutions, 
in either case will remain the same !”’ 

Why find fault with England for accepting 
as the sole aim and purpose of the war, just 
what our government uniformly declared them 
to be? and still declares them to be! 











Tue AtaBama 1x THE Frencu Courts. 
In the French papers we find the decision in 
the case of Delmont and Lafonte against the 
Confederate ship Alabama, as given by the 
Bordeaux Tribunal of Commerce, declaring 
the pirate Alabama a belligerent vessel prop- 
per, and quashing the suit of the French 
merchants who had endeavored to obtain com- 
| pensation for their property destroyed in the 
New York packet Olive Jane, Capt.Hallock. 
| The 7ribunal says: 
| ‘In the eyes of France, the Northern 
States and Southern States of the “American 

Union are belligerents, that is to say, two 
nations in a state of war. 2 

| The Union, not having accepted the dec- 
| laration of the Congress of Paris abolishing 





‘| attention of. Maj. Gen. Wool, them in com: | privateering, has a right to issue letters of 


| Marque 
| The vessel Alabama, carrying the flag of 
| the Southern States, cannot be regarded as a 
| pirate but merely as a privateer, since she 
| respects neutrals and makes use of force 
against none but the enemies athe Confeder- 
erates. 
| Hence the burning at sea of a ship, and 
| of the merchandise it contains, constitutes an 
jact of warfare for which the insurers are 
| not responsible without a special agreement.”’ 
Upon the above premises, the judgment 
| specified is rendered, and the plaintiffs or- 
| dered to pay the costs of action. 





te The Index, the rebel organ in London, 
commenting on the withdrawal of Mason 
from England, says : 

There must be, then, some overruling 
| cause for the difference thus made between 
| France and England, in the termination of 
| one mission, and not the other. To those 
_at all conversant with what is passing in the 


. anuary !Southern States this is no mystery. Mr. 
| of this year, by the approval of Maj. Gen. | g)idell has been received and uniforml 


‘treated by the government of France with 
‘every mark of consideration and respect for 

the government he represents. There may 

be grave reasons —— policy or pub- 
‘lic law why France, like England, may not 
'gleem it incumbent as yet to ize those 
| States as an independent political Power ; 
| but their representative has been freely ad- 
mitted to every form of intercourse with the 


} 


for them, with immediate access to all or any 
| of the Ministry at first request. This would 
| indeed seem but an, ordinary courtesy to a 
| gentleman in bis position; the refusal of it 
would be more than a discourtesy—it would 
| be an actual indignity to those whose repre- 
| sentative he is. 
| In England Mr. Mason has been held by 
| government in the very opposite position. 
His correspondence with the Foreign Office 
laid before the Congress at Richmond,we know 
from the Southern press, produced a feeling 
‘of deep and universal indignation. It 

showed that, with the exception of a single 

and formal interview with Earl Russell on 


| government of France, to personal interviews . 
| with the Emperor whenever he has asked 


i 
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ker’s Anti-North meetings, just after he had | about equivalent to conservatives and radi- 
made a terrible onslaught against the North: | cals. The “whites” are not democrats, and 
it fell like a thunderbolt upon him and the their design has been limited to the restora- 


Secretary of the Board of Education, nor 
any other Rev. ; but Hon. Jogeph White. 
The Secretary is not appointed by the Gov- 


aid, care, and protection of the Government 
and its friends, to transform the negro froma , 
thing to a man, and an occasion of hatred be- | 
tween the States to abond of union, strength, | 


his arrival, appointed at his residence, and 
not the Foreigg. Office, he bad been admitted 


to no intercourse whatever. “ 


States in the & 
that is affected b 
States that is no 
which is not 

have simply no 


bill announcing the same. I have not been 
to eve it; but I fancy that “little Mac’ in 


Queerly enough this Constitution has nev- 
er been tried till now. The thing that was 
tried—up to the time of the rebellion and a 





tion of Poland to be the kingdom it was be- 





,|@ supreme usurpation of oligarchs. 


slavébolder fear or a lave hope’ anything’ 





long and bloody time after that—was an un- | 
written and wnwritable Constitution which | 
secured liberty here and slavery there, just | 
axcording to the dictate of what professed to 
be the State government of the locality. 
There was nothing in fact but a Mezentian 
Union of republics and oligarchies. There 
was no supreme United Republic at all, but 
The 
moment the republic manifested a desire to 
begin to be, the oligarchs rebelled against its 
authority. Their hope was solely and en- 
tirely in the hold which their false interpre- 
tation of the Constitutign—that profound un- 
writable absurdity under which they had go- 
verned so long—had and would continue to 
have on the people of the free States. And 
it did have a terrible hold. It buried in 
Southern swamps whole armies of Northern 
white men, while loyal black men enough to 
have stricken a death blow at the rebellion | 
were made to stand idly by under the threat 
of having their insurrections put down with | 
an iron hand! Worse than that, a procla- 
nounced that this was not an abolition war in 
that the public enemy was not 

bat secession.’ How could & rebel 

















fremtaldirs wor on hes 2." Blow’ eteld any 


* 


| not send the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
| cation into Bristol county to secure his elec- 


ernor, but is elected by the Board. 
Argal, probably, Governor Andrew did 


tion ! 





meeting. The earthquake, which on the 6th 
inst., shook this country was not a circum- 
stance to the letter which Holyoake caused 
to yawn under Barker and the confederates | 
who have bought him up, and paid him to | 
lecture and lie. Barker forgot that line he. 











Gen. Drx, in a letter to the ‘‘War demo- 
crats of Wisconsin,” after lamenting the 
blunders, (instead of denouncing the crimes) 
of the democratic leaders, says of the demo- 


_used to sing from Dr.Watts, about the ‘‘lie to | 
hide it.’” So he denied to the meeting that 
he had written the letter. Whereupon next 


fore the partition. 
for a uew and free order of things throughout 
Europe. The ‘‘whites’’ had the control of 


the insurrection, and depended upon the in- | 


tervention of the Western Powers for the 
realization of their hopes. What prospect 


they have been reduced to now is shown in , 


the following exultant statement of the 


cratic party. But if it is doomed to suc- | day Holyoake sent the MS. letter up to Man-| Abielle de Nord of St. Petersburg : 


cumb to the influence of unfaithful leaders 


| chester, that it might be shown in a public, 


“Some daring spirits promise the insur- 


and pernicious counsels, my hope still is, that | place. Barker’s handwriting being well gents that arms and ammunition, shall be 
the great body of its members will, before known, further denial was useless. So Bar- , landed on the coast of Courland, after the Rus- 
it is too late, reassert its ancient principles, | ker retires trom the public championship _ [| sian cruisers shall have returned into port. 
and combining with the conservative elements | next expect to hear of his applying to the | To this it is sufficient to reply that the Ruy 


of the countgy, will resume its proper influ- 
ence in the conduct of public affairs, and 
guide us, asin the better days of the Re- 


| Union and Emancipation Society for employ- | 


ment. | 
| [am sorry to say that.I was not mistaken | 


sian cruisers are not to be withdrawn until 
that part of the Baltic shall be rendered in- 
accessable by ice, and that then the approach 


public, under the sacred banner of constitu- in saying that its two points of unfairness, by land shall be strictly guarded. All the 


tional liberty and law, in our majestic march 
to prosperity and power. 

The ‘‘conservatives” are thus described in 
the address of the Missouri delegation to the 
President. ‘‘It comprises every disloyal 
man in the State; every man who denies 
that slavery was the cause of the rebellion 


lion ; every tian whose hands “are red with’ 


would prevent Mr. Sumner’s speech having . 
any good effect in England. From many’ 
similar criticisms I take the following sen-| 
tences from a careful and not unfriendly (to, 
our Government,) review of that apeiatr dey 
the London Economist, a journal of great’ 
influence among the business men. “Two! 
other considerations,” says the Hconcmist, 
will justify us in describing Mr. Summer’s! 
address, as marked by the most distinctly un- | 





the blood of Union men; every man who: 


oe i. - 


hopes of the insurgents, consequently, com- 


ing from that quarter have vanished. It is | 


now an established fact that neither England 
nor Austria will declare war; and as for 
France, sbe certainly will not incur the 
chances of undertaking a war, unsupported, 


the three powers with our government before | 


| the suppression of the insurrection, will evi- | si 


The “reds” are working | 


for the insurgents. It follows that no radi- | families a little home that would give them a 


cal change can take place in the relations of , 


| the President’s Proclamation removed from | 
. these counties. 
Now it is used by rebel sympathizers to en- | 
courage Kidnappigg, and almost every other | 
' abuse named, and acts almost as a death-blow 
to Bur best exertions. 
But for it, hundreds and thousands would 
‘ be flocking from rebeldom, freely offering to 
enlist in our army or navy, or to operate our 
plantations. 
Second, We want the Confiscation Act ap 
_ plied, or the rebel plantations sold for taxes, | 
so that the colored people may bave the op- 
‘portunity of purchasing for themselves a) 
small house i or homestead. The sales | 
‘should be so arranged that at least one-half 
the lands sold may be held for, or resold in. 
‘ swall lots to, the colored people at cost, giv-| 
| ing to each the opportunity to pay for it in, 
work, or a small installment down, and the | 
‘title given th-m when all is paid. =] 
Hundreds on our plantations will be ready 


this fall to purchase a homestead on such‘ 


ment, who, if paid half the amount due them, 
would to day be able to purchrse for eer 


comfortable support for life. 

Ph se pps to lend . the chuse 
occasional, momentary use of 
and , for the consummation fae 
sired objects? of 











wealth, and prosperity hitherto unknown. | 


A Tennessee Pian ror ‘“Reconstrvc- 


First, We want the exemption clause of ,,,. 4 Tennessee Unionist is reported 


as having given his opinion in the war office 
at Washington as follows : 

“The way to settle all questions in my 
State, between us and the rebels, is to enlist 
every able-bodied slave in Tennessee. Let 
the niggers fight her back; then allow all 
Tennesseans, both black and white, who have 
not aided and abetted the rebellion, to vote, 
and to resurrect the glorious old State. Nig- 
gers voted in Tennessee until 1836, and they 
had free school privileges until 1856. They 
yet have free rs Is in Nashville, and today 
there are 540 nigger children in that city _re- 
ceiving the same education that our white 
children are receiving. We Union Tennes- 
seans demand only that the negroes be put 
upon tbe platform where our rebels long since 
placed them—the platform of free education 
and the right of suffrage.’’ In the course of 
his conversation he further said that Major 
George L. Stearns bad brought half of Ten- 
nessee to a horse-laugh by taking Mrs. Fe 


| terms with the earnings of this season, and licite Grundi Porter's stately mansion for an 
_ hundreds are now employed by the Govern- 


office ‘to reeruit ni ” 9s sa ey 
jesters phrased it. major, a) 
had a camp one mile from the city, where he 
has recruited a thousand men within four 
weeks. This wonderfully energetic Yankee, 
he says, is doi panlivel yet. sat: np 
it with a tact. qparesee ype pall 
daily makes friends in the midst of our ene- , 
mies. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 





HeEapQuarters, Boston, Oct. 10, 1863. 
GENERAL OrDeER, No. 27, 

The numerous and important successes which 
have attended the afms of the Union during the 
present year should be rendered permanently valu- 
able by timely reinforcements. A temporary 
check should arouse us to new exertions, and pre- 
vent such a delay of action, at this time, as ill 
prolong and embitter the war. Our armies need 
more men, and if promptly and freely supplied, 
the necessity of their service must be comparative- 
ly short. A few vigorous blows at this time will 
save a long and exhausting struggle hereafter. 
This Order, auxiliary to General Order No. 7, of 
the current series, is therefore promulgated. 

To those who have been in the military service 
for nine months or a longer. period, Massachusetts 
presents the opportunity of enlisting in either of 
the following organizations, and of entitling them- 
selves to the bounty of $402 each, which is offered 
by the General Government, with the bounty of 
$50 each, offered by the State Goverament. 

The Second Regiment of Heavy Artillery, com- 
manded by Colonel Frankle, headquarters at Read- 
ville: 

The Twelfth Unattached Company ef Heavy Ar- 
tillety, commanded by Captain James M. Richard- 
son, stationed at Salem and Beverly: 

The First Battalion of Veteran Cavalry: 

The New Battalion forthe First Regiment of 
Massachusetts Cavalry, under the command of 
Colonel Horace B. Sargent, to take the place of the 
Battalion at Port Royal, which has been perma- 
nently detached: 

The First Veteran Regiment (the Fifty-Sixth 
Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry,) 
to be commanded by Colonel Griswold, headquar- 
ters at Leadville; to be raised in Boston and vicin- 
ity: 

The Second Veteras Regiment, (the Fifty-Sev- 
enth Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer lafan- 
try,) to be raised in Worcester and the four Wes- 











| ing mustered into service. 


tern Counties, and to be commanded by Colonel 
William F. Bartlett, late of the Forty-Ninth Regi- 
ment: 


The Third Veteran Regiment, (the Fifty-Eighth | 


Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry,) 


to be raised in Southeastern Massachusetts, inclu- | 


ding the Old Colony, to be commanded by Colonel 

Silas P. Richmond, late of the Third Regiment : 
The Fourth Veteran Regiment, (the Fifty-Ninth 

Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry,) 


| to be raised in the Counties of Essex and Middle” 


sex, and to be under the command of Colonel 
Gould, late Major of the Thirteenth Regiment. 
One month’s pay will be paid in advance, on be- 
The bounty and premi- 
um, in addition to the monthly pay, will be $62, 
on being mustered in, (making 
vance, besides the State bounty of $50;) $50 more 


75 paid in ad- | 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
HEADQUARTERS, Boston, Oct. 9, 1863. 
GENERAL OrpeR, No. 26. 

It having been represented at these Headquar- 
ters that persons in different parts of the Common- 
| Wealth are enlisting or enticing men to serve in 
| regiments in other States, particular attention is 
| called to Section 1st of “An Act to promote.enlist- 
| ments and regulate recruiting,” approved March 
| 17, 1863, it is declared, 
| “It shall not be lawful for any person within the 
| territory or jurisdiction of this Commonwealth, to 
recruit for or enlist in Military service, except un- 
| der the authority of the Governor thereof, or of 
the President of the United States; and every, per- 
son so offending shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
d@meanor, and fined not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, to be prosecuted and recovered before any 
competent Court of the Commonwealth.” 

Any person violating the requirements of this 
Act, will be held to a strict accountability. Infor 
mation relating to the subject of this order, if for- 
warded to these Headquarters, will receive imme- 
diate attention. 

By order of His Excellency Jonn A. ANDREW, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 

WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
Adjutant General. 

The attention of authorized recruiting agents 
| and city and town autborties throughout the Com- 
monwealth is called to the foregoing Order, with 
the request that they will give immediate notice to 
the Adjutant General of the name of any persons 
violating this law. 3—7 





eee IN. THE SOUTH. 


Within the lines of our armies are many thou- 
| sands of colored men—healthy, strong and unem- 
ployed. Beyond our lines, but within our reach, 
; area hundred thousand and more who unwil- 
ling!ly labor for the support of the rebel- 
| lion. The government is prepared to arm these 
men and place them where they can do much for 
themselves and for us. But the system of recruit- 
ing for the regular army was adopted for a small 
force, and when unaided by the States it is slow. 
The deficiencies of this service, it is proposed to 
remedy by agencies established by the contribu- 
tions of patriotic citizens. These agencies will be 
solely for co-operation with the government for the 
more rapid advancement of the recraiting service; 
for obtaining acclimated men for the inerease of the 
army, by the use of such means as will induce 
| them to offer themselves to the government. Thé 
; committee will undertake nothing which is not 
sanctioned by the Commanders of Departments, 
by the laws of civilized warfare, and by the laws 
of the land. The undersigned have been appoint- 
| ed by a large committee to solicit subscriptions for 
this object, and they request that those who will 
| take part in forwarding it, should send their con- 
tributions to Mr. RICHARD P. HALLOWFLL, 
Treasurer, No. 98 Federal street, Boston: 
J. M. FORBES, 
A. A. LAWRENCE, 
MARTIN: BRIMMER, 
THOMAS RUSSELL, 
J. H. STEPHENSON, 
LE BARON RUSSELL, 
Executive Committee. 


U. S. 5-20°S 
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in two months; $50 more in six months; $50 fhore | 


after one year; $50 more after cighteen months; 


$50 more after two years and a half; and $40 more | 


at the expiration of three years’ service. And if 


‘the war should not last three years from the pres- 
ent time still the whole bounty will be paid to those | 
| who shall have served to the end; and if they die | 


in the seryice, their heirs will receive it. 


' FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY | 


M. BOLLES AND COMPANY, 


44—tf No, 90 State street, 














Che Commonwealth 


All officers will receive their authority to recruit 


for these organizations through Brigadier General | 
| Schouler, Adjutant General, after which they will | 


will report themselves to Brigadier General Pierce, 
Commandant of Camps of Rendezvous: and such 


officers will be reimbursed for the necessary auth- | 


orized bills of printing and advertising, or the bal- 
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The Commonwealth is an independent journal, 
| devoted to the cause of Free Democratic Govern- 
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Hew Publications. 
IN PRESS: 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA: 
A. Speech 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
DELIVERED AT 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, Oct. 9, 
To an Audicnoe of 6000 Persons. 


GA Full Report..2 

















A neat Pamphlet [2mo. pp. 48. Price 15 cents. 
Ready Tuesday Morning, October 27. 


From the Manchester Examiner, Oct: 10. 

Last night the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher re- 
ceived a welcome in the Free trade Hall'of Man- 

hester, such as has rarely been accorded to. any 

ther person. The spacious hall was crowded in 
every and when the reverend gentieman 

he was greeted with most enthusiastic 

cheers. An address was p to him, to which 
he replied ina long and eloquent speech, to be 
found fully reported in our columns. Daring his 
oration he was frequently in , dut these 
checks only servedto show how limited was the 
opposition and how general was the agreement 
with the speaker, His pointed remarks .were fre- 
quently greeted with rounds of applause; and 
when the notice was read that the “broad arrow” 
of the Government had that day been placed’ on 
the steam rams in the Mersey, the enthu- 
siasm reached itsclimax. The whole audience rose 
vociferously cheering and waving hats and hand- 
kerchiefs. The meeting terminated very quietly, 
notwithstanding the early promise of opposition, 
and Mr. Beecher left behind him an im 
which will not soon be forgotten by the friends of 
the Federal Government in Manchester. 


Liberal discount to the Trade. 


+ 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 
TOUSSAINT L'OUVERTURE : 
A Biography and Autobiography. 


ee 


1 Vol. #2 mo. pp. 372, illustrated with an authen- 
tic portrait and autograph of Toussaint, and a col 
ored outtine map of Colonial St. Domingo. Price 


This volume contains two distinct works—a 
Biography and an Autography. The Biography is 
| that of Dr. Beard, revised and improved,—the only 
| impartial, and complete record of the life of the 
| great Negroin any langaage; while the autography 
| is a translation, made expressly for this edition, of 
| the naive and masterly review of his public career, 
| which Toussaint addressed to the Emperdr Napo- 
| Jeon where he was a prisoner in the fatal cell of 
| the Chateau de Jowx. This interesting Memoir 
| was published by permission, from the original 
manuscripts in the General Archives of Frence, for 
the first time about ten years since, by a Haytian 
exile. Ithas never been translated into English 
| before. A collectign of interesting essays is ap- 
; pended—which emb a Proclamation by King 
| Christophe, in which) he alludes to Toussaint’s ser- 
| vices and policy; an essay by Harriet Martineau; 

in which she describes a visit to the Chateau de 
| Joux; a similar but quite recent account of the 
; same journey by John Bigelow, Esq., our Consul 
| at Paris; the poems of Wordsworth and John G. 
|; Whittier on the hero of Hayti; while an extract 

from Wendell Phillips great oration, appropriately 
; Closes the volume. 
It is claimed that Toussaint L’ Ouverture was 
; notonly the ablest Negro that has appeared in 
| modern History, but the greatest military genius 
| and statesman that the New World has produced, 
up to the present time. Hence, the appearance of 
| this book, while we are still debating the military 
| capacity of the Negro, is timely and needed. 








Seca 
LAMARTINE ON TOUSSAINT. 
“The Auroral Soul.” 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE ON TOUSSAINT. 
“We take pleasure in recognizing the services 
which you have rendered to the French people. 
If the banner floats over St. Domingo, it is to yon 


| 
! 


| and the brave blacks that we owe it. Called by your 

















ance ef such bills as shall not be paid by the Uni- 


| ment of the Quartermaster General. 


| ted States upon the rendition of accounts by the | 
recruiting officer, accompanied by the proper | 
vouchers, and their being audited by the depart- | 


| ment; government by the whole people without talents and the force of circumstances to the high- 
respect of race, nativity, or sect. | est post, you have destroyed civil war, put reins 


It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction | 0 the persecation carried on by ferocious mem, 
of Slavery, holding Freedom to be the inalienable | restored to honor religion and the worship of Ged. 


right of all men, and the essential condition of any | 





WENDELL PHILLIPS ON TOUSSAINT. 
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it was dropped and complete it. 



































subsistence and travelling expenses will be com- | 
muted at the rate of $5 for each recruit received | 


and mustered in; such commutation to,be paid af- 


ter theemustering of the men, and whenever the | 
| Governor shall designate, and as he shal! direct. 


All accounts relating to recruiting expenses, in- 
curred by persons acting under this order shall be 


presented at the office of the Quartermaster Gene- | 


ral for examination before they will be received by 
the Auditor of the Commonwealth. They will be 


| carefully scrutinized by Brigadier General Reed, 


Quartermaster General, or by Brigadier General R. 
A. Peirce, Assistant Quartermaster General, who 
are hereby charged with their revision, and who 
will cause errors and mistakes to be corrected, and 
will peremptorily reject the whole of any account 
falsely and fraudulently rendered, even in part, or 
any of such part of said bills as shall seem to him 
to be excessive; but who will, on all suck accounts 
found to be correct, just and true, endorse a certi- 
ficate thereof, to be exhibited therewith to the Au- 
ditor. 

All accounts mast be rendered in triplicate, and 
within one month after they accrue; and the Quar- 
termaster General may, in his discretion, require 
returns to be made, at any time, of the doings and 
disbursements of any recruiting agent or agents, 
and cause the accounts of such agents to be settled 
whenever the welfare of tle service may require. 

The War Department has given the authority to 
raise these regiments, batteries and battalions, and 
the State of Massachusetts is expected to furnish 
the men to fillthem. No portion of this ancient 
Commonwealth will be fouud behind the rest, in 


| sending forth the soldiers who are needed in this 


crisis of our history. 

The season of the year has arrived when the 
claims of some branches of our industry are less 
imperative Many men will now be able to go from 
home who have been detained until after harvest. 
The march of our armies into regions where 
winter interposes no barriers to active campaigns, 
and where our flag has already advanced in victo- 
ry, affords the confident hope that quick and hea- 
vy blows, struck during the months just before us, 
will send the rebellion reeling with fatal wounds to 
its final doom. 

Let Massachusetts arouse herself once more, pre- 
vent as she can, all further drafts upon her people, 
devote herself with all the glowing enthusiasm and 
the fiery zeal of her patriotic hearts, declare, with 
her determined will, that the rebellion of traitors 
SHALL EXIST NO LONGER, GO HERSELF AND PUT 
| IT DOWN. 

By order of His Excellency Joun A. ANDREW, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 

WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
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| REVIEW OP THR. WEEK, . | smena mrtotes EARL RUSSELL. ON THE. FOREIGN | ope cae, bat many cts of ships of ours net 
et? : eee 2 ‘ zo ‘ Pa j ? : P , f 
“A Mastachusetts man” writes from Washing. | 7h°'® me fie fw» » POLICY OP ENGLAND. a pric tert iporomae Basen, bor appar. 
ton in the Independent: That whole-souled, large: | ment, as it seoms.to me, of the, manoer 1 which | Extracts from a Dinner Specch by Lord John that we ought patie atin tebe ua tonne 
hearted, sagacious, far-sighted, energetic, patriotic, | this thing can be settled; sit by standing by | p Il, Sept. 26: | thas siezed and our commerce thus interrupted. 
“Hotest John” A. Andrews, Governor of Massa. | "Be aacondisionsl Usian anne aianoee all of PRES, MM A pee U ‘hed to deal with that cage, afi! my answer was 
Bh ’ a co them have embraced the doctrine of emancipation £ ' that, according to the law of nations, i i 
chusetts, has recently been here, preaching # ‘plain | in ihe Border States—and standing by the Union | Gentlemen, there is-another question concerning | had pspviom: Feel age toa Pt giren 4 
gospel into willing ears. { love this man, genial men in the rebellious States, and them pro- | our foreign relations on which » creat deal of ‘mis- | was not her real destination-—if she was bound, in 
and kind as a woman, and brave as the bravest ‘ct themselves against the institution of slavery.” | ap 8 we has oe, varians iietee eae very pet hy ee an poome* es with munitions of war, 
oni | x : — s revailed; [ mean. the question of Mexico. It bas » belligerent aright to.stop that vessel on 
man—he wins all hearts. It has recently been made The LEblariiic Densoches eave: till said that there has been intervention in Mex-| the hizh seas. [ sail the law had been laid down 
knows te me that that |it:le State of Massachusetts» re casinest fo thane pte Wal os tant 0 thar ata ico; aud that we in'some degree took patt in the | by Lord Stowell and other great Enzlish author- 
so insigvificant.in territory, with but littleover 1,-/ |. Vive the [inion as it was they rr igteg right to | intervention. Now, that word, intervention isun- | ities, and that now we were neutrals I did not 
000,000 inhabitants, hae sent to the war in the army | POL nt sin’ aqeiricta ice tem 4 leckily genDlo7 60 with §. SIME O00 Of licen a eae eee Cea te rare hae 
and navy near 100,000 men. A larger number are <hlhevene- ht hilestalinniaion 7: A aes venpte \arquciiines, @aerenicencnarriadesranemans balsbenegh thncetty S04 tar heck res 
now in the field from that state than Great Britain | elected them for that very. purpose. Douglas is | when a Power, the subjects.of which have been which had not the authority of such men as 
éver had at one time on the Continent in any Euro- dead, and Bell and Breckinridge are rebels. Who wronged, ‘asks redress for these subjects. When | Stowell and Sir william Granf, yet there was a 
pean War. ‘* ean bs Facebiedt tak tan Seceeet ie? their property has been unjustly taken, when the Court of , there was a Sapreme Court in 
Tam hopeful. We are to bring this civil war toa | pay vm of their subjects have been injared, that is | the United States which contained, and had for 
aul n ce te ‘en’ thd bo : . an intervention quite justifiable, and often indis- Perna y years contained, men as and of as 
jose not by comprom mpromise, thank, 4 Slaveholder Drwing his Slaves to the Recruit ey, ee coor 9 rap Bae ted kind of a a Ser nore in the law, and Boy unsullied 
God, is impossible. It is to come subjugation ing Ofice.— i : tervention against ave often protes utation for any that have sat in 
ination of ‘thé rebels als ~% v A Haliqnose conrvepondent wrikes which I think is on very rare ovcasions indeed to our English courts of justice, and that we ought to 
Or exterminat = 7 nootherway. | A slaveholder in Dorchester county, in this State, | pe justified, and which generally finds its condem- | wait patiently for the decisidéns of those tribunals. 
In former days I knew somewhat the thoughts and | recently said to his slaves that ~~ had ead yoann nation in the consequences which follow from it—I | Now, what is my surprise to find, and what would 
purposes of the people of the South. Among the pig tag oe veel she ae iy Pa Se steer mean the forcible intervention in the internal affairs | be your surprise to find, that Mr. Sumner is so 
ie Wienelenpelssait x en they had made up their minds to go, toinform | of another nation to prescribe its government and | Prejudice that he brings these declarations of 
Brest masses the sentiment of patriotiem was 88) him, and as they had driven him many a time to | dictate who shall be its rulers. Well, gentlemen, | mine against me. saying that I bave diminished 
prevalent as with usof the North. It is -only the bal a gar py nocd wate ot h.. in far: in the former kind of intervention we part, | the reputation of the American Courts, and that I 
leaders who are at heart rebels. They are not to be ee ea segs drove thar, | Dut immediately the latter kind of intervention wns have showed myself biased against the Federal 
forgiven, but.to be driven out fro ng us. Get | COOUsD, they § request, and he drove them | adopted by one of the three Powers which were | States by the declaration I then made in Parlia- 
VOR es TH, sdkns teed to town in his on their way to Baltimore, | Concerned in these hostili onee | men tlema 
rid of the leadgcs, and the masses are all right. | efter Siting them out quite liberally, Lass. Friday | (Ccer et. these hostilities tn Mexico, we St once | ang dei encmmnn from the Southern States 
“D, W. B.” in the Independent says: © he came to the city and went out to Camp Birney | en no part fa the alfaire of Maxica, "Gentlemen, be belie ”?) T wil not detain ou “at song ‘a 
The Republicans of Missouri, when they came to pa or seco so rte! 8 be rman ein such is our conditiog af the present moment. if ae Se: bat one remark must make on 
Ing in tho very highest political abd ‘otal elrcles | obligation to free then when the State laws would | which has taken place, i they like to et ups mon: | ine in Americas 
was not improved by the fact that they were Re- a godt og pat “ih met him as ye nate- | archy in Mexico, and if they all willingly obey it; Government of America discusses these mat- 
publicans, but, on the contrary, that their influence | 7 to. “p skis iy an icolated. case im the dark. | they are enabled to establish peace and order in | ters very fairly with the English Government. 
here was than of men in Missouri, who fiel dot an an isolated case in the dark | Mexico—on these cond.tions, [ say, with all my Sometimes we think them quite in the wrong; 
have always been the political enemies of the Presi- very. heart, let them have it, and I wish them success. | Sometimes they say we are qaite in the wrong; but 
dent, They, in their disappointment, were inclined eet But if thev do not choose it, if the people of Mexi- | we discuss them fairly, and with to the Sec- 
to ask the question—Why should we support| Copperheads abroad are thas spoken of by the | co wish for ‘the form of government which for | retary of State [ see no complaint to make. I think 
meg nag ae oe ip offices if mbachaes By vir- | London correspondent of the New York Tribune: near ne hh adopted, why then — seen ns Corea oad Onemien of eur 
tne ington to give them patrosage? A hard say we have no peinany sm. caatentics eam. oe tuation in a very fair equal balance. But 
question to answer. Te raid nectacioe to captious- gueudinin af Aoas ee ent iar he) -¢ respect; and that with the people of Mexico, how- | there are others, and Mr. Sumner is one of them— 
2 a nan ema ges | wanes ny tany Fp wumerous hr. | Soi wrt actor had of tnery tnd | nn nae ie Se Asam Pre” y nh 
very unfair for ministra lo ize men ; : ig 
in Missouri who hate Republicanism: ey ered oe we ses array of apn eh in- | Jence, yet I do not think we ought to interfere about | our conduct is very differently judged. With re- 
. lished nee agg y issued an address, pab- | their own choice of their own form of government. | gard to all these matters there are difficult ques- 
ished appropriately in the Herald and Standard. THE AMERICAN QUESTION. tions. e may have reason t> complain also. But 
A Washington correspondent of the New York | American copperheads are admitted as members, | Well, gentlemen, I come now to another auestion, | let us recollact that we are, as I have said, descend- 
Evening Post, says of the Sabine Pass expedition. oe — ee — by oe dene yt a question interesting to us all, a question on which | ¢d from the samé ancestors; that in the courts of 
It appears upon inquiry that the Sabine Pass expe- ! ° ; ocates of Slavery. ida can “i 4 or oo I must beg for your attention, because I wish to | justice in America the common law of England is 
ditio hi idea how numerous, assiduous and offensive the | explain some circumstances in which the character | constantly studied, and the decisions of our great 
0, which proved * failure, was undertaken reptile is on this side of the Atlantic. He attends | of this country, I think, has been maligned. I am | great judges eonstantly referred to as decisions to 
without consultation with the Navy Department. — — — = earn = re speaking of what has occurred in what ae years | be there respected; that our Shakspeare and our 
Not only was this the fact, but the Navy Depart- tn feral af the Booth. | jolines ns Breach Em ror, | 20 Were the United States of America. A Milton are to them classical books as they are to us; | 
, meine did not even know that such an expedition | ond it is particalarty ‘ rae conbiaeineibe of few years ago we were exulting in the prosperity | that we have the same inheritance of freedom, that 
was afoot till it was over with and proved a fail-| the expense of gf stan’ To listen to him is to o Leocmeny 3; we were happy to see “ people de- hae eed i lh ag ea - A ie ag see b read 
ure. A letter was received at the Navy Department | reconsider the pussibility of the trath of the Cal- ae free tnchioatione, pane nr elie ot Aanericn: are idendeal: dhe the Bhonsle lib: 
from Commodore Bell (the first knowledge con- vinistic. —. of the Ragongioe rig aad B Bret with one another, and with whom we had, at least | erty animates us both; that we after our revolu- 
veyed to the department of the expedition, ) stating pag Bim not : ie wage has vib pels anes in sed einige sos ~ bed srt ve Teg = a pe bo gop nae open et: yh ha i as best 
: . ‘ ‘ ’ . ence—a difference only with regard to the small is- | form of government, and they, after their revolu- 
that he had been called upon by Gen. Banks, and tice ie os mana anda believer in the | jand called St. Juan, and which we had proposed | tions chose a republic; but that thus united, hav- 
requested to co-operate in the Sabine Pass expedi- | New York Herald. : ; to refer to the arbitration of the Swiss Republic. | ing the same spirit of law, having the same spirit 
tion, and giving details of the arrangement. Prom-| The same correspondent says of public opinion | This was the state of affairs when that which we | of literature, having the same spirit of freedom, w, 
inent tavel idhosie ane Wits taba chia hieae wean’) Saas certainly had no part in broke out; when, if [ re- | ought, when this unhappy contest is over, to e 
; C ard the rea U havacgot binhd “al shigie: Eegttiineeces member rightly, niné of the Southern States of brace one another as friends, and that we in the | 
instantly exclaimed that it must prove a failure. |. of the “swell” order, who, like the author of | A™etica declared that they would form an inde- | Old World, and they in the New, ought to be the | 
It was too late to offer the advice of the Navy De- | «Guy Livingstone,” evidently thouzht it an aris- | Pendent Republic.’ Our course on the subject has | lights to promote the civilization of mankind. | 
partment, and the next steamer brought news of | tocratic thing to hate “niggers,” and unconscious- =e Benched ond asp ay - ane iy dined iy Of ig with am feelings Lown I ab | 
the failure of the expedition. This fact shows the ly plagiarized the cant of the Pewter Mug into the | 5, me iagmibens y se ty reg: alan eae ted xh eel Oe hoa re pe i pee porn what 
‘ ; : dialect of Lord Dundreary—but believes and hopes | PY the confederates. he first" offence was felt | called an oration, heaping up accusation after ac- | 
necessity of co-operation between the departments | that this measure will effect the destruction of sla- | UY the federals. They said we had no right | cusation, and misrepresentation after misrepresen- | 
areas - midi > PG to yrant—so far as we were concerned—to | tation, all tending to the blooly end of war be- | 
a point very frequently overleoked since the war | very. This, too, independent of sympathies on tl fed eaaga bellive. , tween these ; I b 
either side. In’ spite of the false position into xe confederates the rights of bellizerents. Well, | tween these two nations. cannot but say, are, 
begen, : : which the old country has drifted, she is at heart | £eMtlemen, that question of the rights of'| they not satisfied with the blood that has been shed | 
Captain Swift, in his peripatetic glorifications of |) West in this especially among the masses. Writes belligerents is a question of fact. I put it| in the last two years, with that fleld of Gettysburg | 
Gen. Banks, omits to state that this expedition was | q volunteer correspondent of the Daily News, pre- | [© YOu whether, with 5,000,000 people, 5,000,000 where 10,000 corpses of men, most of them in the 
ntirely planned by Gen. Banks sumably a laborer: “They (the Ministry) will make I mean of free men declaring themselves in their | Prime of manhood, were left lying stretched on the | 
- 4 . an awful mistake if they go to war with America, | 8¢¥¢ral States collectively an independent State, we ground? Are they not satisfied with that bloodshed, 
" , It may be popular with the rich, the snobs and city | Could pass over that as a petty rebellion. Our Ad- bat would they seek to extend to the nations of | 
A washington correspondent of the New York | (voi: put not with the working man. Let them | Mirals asked whether the ships they met bearing Europe a new contest, in which fresh sacrifices are | 
Tribune, speaking of Mr. Seward’s instructions to remember the Lancashire men starving first sooner the confederate flag should be treated as pirates or to be made of human life, of buman interest, and 
bir’ Tuvbon fa Siena Sala wlire | than lift up a finger against true liberty.’ The | Rt If we had treated them as pirates we should | of human happiness? Gentlemen, I trust that that 
” eda hea sik ee | yeneral impression of the result of Jeff. Davis | Dave been taking part in that contest. [Cheers.] | Will not be the case. I know, at least, that my ef- 
Knowing that the Emperor docs not acknowl- “playing the black” against the stronger hand held It was impossible to look on the uprising of a com- | forts, such as they are—weak they may be, inef- | 
an oe ee of the ——— — and by Abraham Lincotn is pertinently embodied in an munity of 5,000,000 people as a meve- petty insur- = I hope they will not be—will be directed to | 
he yto contest wit at €| mloos States, anecdote teld by “Sella Martin,” in the Star, of an rection [hear, hear,] or as not having the rights cep peace between these two, nations, and to do | 
the right to apply it to any neigh oring rag on incidést witnessed by him on a. steamboat playing which at all times are given to those who by their | everything which I think is just and right toward | 
this continent, the Secretary of State limits his in- hevicons: Haw-reanaaill Mobile. Shee & cane numbers and importance, or by the extent of the these people; and ready to meet attack if we are | 
structions to Mr. Dayton to a rehearsal of those} 7 thee) Yankes od territory they possess, are entitled to these rights. | unjustly attacked; ready to bear onr part in the 
vayue and general principles of traditional policy, i pe see Lange fee i aon [Cheers. ] contest, if contest there must be; but yet believing 
which have been so often put forward by precedent cad Renae ‘he Wandeah “called a path agre a antayo- Well, it was said we ought not to have done that that we ought to make every effort that all these 
Administrations—contenting himself, for the pres- nict felt Hak ta se Chale a vainad taae aad & because they were a community of slaveholders. | various conflicts may end in peace, in union, and 
ent, in poivting out to the French Government the | corpse! Somay it “af with the confederacy Gentlemen, [ trust that our abhorrence of Slavery in friendship, I shall at all events have the con- | 
peggy of ae etve people aig co ‘ : is a in het ear a or diminished. [Load pens ans that : have — my best to preserve 
ject, and its probable consequence to France a ear: : ; and prolongéd c heers. or my own part,I con- | peace between these mighty nations. 
some remote period not designated. r. Seward’s The London Star of Sept. 30th, in an article sider it one of the most horrible pays me that yet | Gentlemen, itis a sont subject; it affects the | 
instructions are not’a_protest—still less a remon- | on Seward’s circular, says: disgraces humanity. [Cheers.] But then, when we | people of this part of the world and:of America; | 
strace; they are simply an essay on American pol- te ke hereuce Be Gnseen vevolation of idens baa | treating of the relations which we bear to a_ it affects the future stage of civilization; it affects 
ities nothing more. preceded the attempt to make a revolution by | community of men, I doubt whether it would be | the well-being of the black race, whom it was the 
The principal parts of Mr. Seward’s diplomatic | arms that the attempt has not succeeded. Not peepenene 3 useful -~ vcoargyer i _ we —_— le get gs son to re bgp tr 
; 3 a : : | in uce that new element of declaring that we | & 10, é atters end well, will be, as | be- 
cosrespondonsn, are simply essays on American serial naw Gaatli e green Byer a | wilt have no relations with a ae > who permit: lieve they are fitted to be, peaceable and intelligent | 
politich--mothidg paare. widened in the progress of adozen moons. In | *!@very to exist among them. We have never | members of a free country—on behalf of whose | 
eee eae te ; _ | the twelve months between John Krown’s appari- adopted it yet, we have not adopted it in the case, wellare 7 have been ready to make great efforts, | 
Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times omits no -opportuni- | tion at Harper’s Ferry and the rejection of Jeffer- | of Spain or Brazil, and I do not believe that the | and to sacrifice much. But we will not sacrifice | 
3 +o hi ee soy alae | cause of humanity would be served by our adop- | any of those views of ours to mere pretense. We | 
ty to slap Seward. There is his last hit: son Davis’s ultimatum by the Senate the mind of | fi ar Vv : Fa | have as strong feell for th cof kind | 
Seward vs. Gurowski.—The suit which the chief | America had lived half-a-century. The history of | tion of it. [Hear, hear] Well, then, it was said | neeng aig Benge! npg Bier eg 
Jerk 6f Sect Seward brought against Count | the anti-slavery movement in the North is a histo- | that these confederate States were rebels—rebels | 88 any people can have; we must maintain our 
poarch srt, Monn ni prey wills snc ace | ry of progression by lenps,—not by. seme: The.,| against the Union. Perhaps, gentlemen, I am not gees position; and my belief is that the people of | 
rena ed Gost te see Clam aaeipoad ciecr pe South in every instance supplied the leapiug-pole. | so — “yh ought to be on the subject. Bat [ rated ar dey eS ee ae nah are | 
ignominiously failed. It was brought in Washing- | The Free States did not know the shameful sub- ee Ta nee ee justi “ye h Paps will ge sgh ‘ ~ 
nd heard before Judge Carter but after a mis. | mission they had made in the enactment of the laugh,] we rebelled against James II., and the peo- | Justice, and that they will observe—as, indce 
po and spasmodic certs sane tear shape, ex- | Fugitive Slave Law until they saw Webster die | Ple of New England, not content with these two re- | they rn ra observing—that in this free coun- 
pired amid the contempt of all the lookers on. Its | broken-hearted and Sims carried off from Boston. | Pellions, rebelled against George III. [Hear and bh h differ tegy ps podagoe scien tony Ma 
supporters stunk meanly from the Court, while the | The mock trial and brutal execution of Jobn laughter.) I am not saying now whether all. these | Much difference of opinion, there: awe parties very 
Ontat walked out with his head erect, like the brave | Brown did not shake the heart of the North until rebellions were justitiable or whether they were | Considerable in number who sympathize with the 
1 gentle he is, Th it has give t | Mr. Seward red that he had been justly | Wrong—I am not saying whether the present rebel- | confederates, and other large masses—I believe su- 
tie eats ctisns a Wasageoncnd| hanged ‘That Meech is weld Yo have lon hin ue | 10019 th Souther Sates ta jaitalefnuree| peer in naman whe eympaizg wih ihe, Fe 
will doubtiess be hailed with similar satisfaction | Romination et Chicago to the Presidential chair. | tion. or is e reat fault or a great crime. But I say | trole: oot PMN Sina mn hearts that 
Mr. Lincoln was preferred to the brilliant advo- the mere fact of rebellion is not in my eyes a crime | the other, we have all embraced in our hearts that 
CaN ND CFU: cate of respect for Southern rights asa man not | Of 80 deep a dye that we must renounce all fellow- | sentiment of justice—justice we will do to others, 
| onlyfot obscure merit but of meritorioas obscurity | Ship and communion, and all retationship with justice we expect for ourselves, and I hope I am 
The New Bedford Mercury does not quite agree | “honest Abe.” hone =e have been, guilty of rebeliton. - [Loud ry rhe pe gpg of pete minds when I say | 
- , ae . nti z M : ghee i cheering. ut, certainly, i look to the declara- at Justice ought to prevail. 
* its Gils 4a dlove teadie id we Aas The Star of Oct. 2d, criticising the policy of | tions of those New England orators—and [ have! The noble earl sat down amid ‘prolonged cheer- | 
= theledi uid tn sate Sy making them fires States, | the Government in aiding the the Emperor of | been reading lately, If not the whole, yet a very | ing. 
that they will come back into the Union to increase | China against the rebels, speaking of the barbar- ig! neo of + a oe speech yy Mr. Sumner | = itis ween 
its prosperity and add to its strength. ous tortures of the Chinese prisoners says: tide ae oe a ae eas pris Al SPECIAL NOTICES. 
It may not be perfectly clear how this shall be! Js it not disgraceful to English officers and gen- | as it were, of three rebellions, as we are the off- SGEE REMERSE MSGR TTS a gS pe 
done. There may be honest differences of opinion | tlemen to be associated with such people and mix- 8 ring of ‘two rebellions really speaking like the Post OFFICE, Boston, 
by what means this end shall oe reached. - Some | ed up in such transactions? [sit not bad enongh | Czar of Russia, the Sultan of Turkey, or Louis Oct. 17, 1668. 
[agg of the groat refiradtion. Mali cannoe be | caste’ ewe caaiey, maker a civilaed” tage tho’ | Sena Naas eee en aes, ant aL of} _Thelondee dineliowion tp metling of newspapers 
left to the progress of events, or'to what is called | cause sanctioned at least by law and the forms of ren te pecotn g mephomd nema complaint ony, pectodicols: to. wagnlar aulpeeribare, by Sews- 
Providenee, to settle the question which has brought | justice? Is it not an outrage on our national | on the part of the federals that we allowed a ship dealers, upon the same terms as such matters is 
on a civil war. par yr ers — fay anal ace, fo aod — to leave the port of Liverpool, which afterward sent from an office of publication has been tempo- 
The Nashvile Union of Oct 10h bas an able Ononal tru, to weak ‘orto cruel torenain | Curvemgn, (eat een oe ris renee | arly suspended. For te present news deslon 
article on the question, “Can Jeff. Davis persuade | 5'8 troops from torturing and killing their cap- | over all the particulars of the question, but you ee ee err 6 
wee ; - eye , Avs mc _ Pe tives?” Lord Russell has undertaken to inquire _ must know that in order to prove an offence you subscribers in the same manner as before the lst 
1e slaves to fight for him writer argues | into the atrocities said, to have been perpetrated | require such evidence as can be sifted ina Court | of July last. JOHN G. PALFREY 
that Southern politicians, stump orators preachers by federal soldiers upon the Southern insurgents. | of Justice, and it was not tillthe very day the Al-| 8—gs Selbaaanie. 
etc., having so long insisted that the whole North | sup mene Kegttee tae Gama coum Ge hel abama cost liver pool that in the opinion of law- 
was anti-slavery, cannot now turn round and con- | Tyrtar savayres who persist in the practice of “the | And crew; then [doubt whether if we had Drovers MABRIED. | 
vines the slaves that the North is their enemy. He | Ling-chi?” the evidence before a Court of law it would have | eer : : 
says: The white preachers who preached to the | ‘The same paper says, while we respect thescrn- | been found that we had sufficient evidence to con-_ 1” this city, James E. Merriam of Memphis, 
slaves told them that slavery was right, and that! ples of “‘reflecting’’ politicians. we abjure as tn- pre lls Taree Haga pe of the law, Po [Sean ey peeing ot Bees Deve, 
they must obey their masteis, while the black | wholesome cant the talk that affects a philosophi- her saniatioaal pat fo bong tty A vd In South Boston 14th inst., Almer F. Locke to 
preachers never did. The slaves have not failed | cal tenderness for the property of the slaveowner | her in the waters of a foreign country, very far Mary E. 8. Osborne, both of Boston. 
to notice this fact, in his fellow-men; and keep firmly to the “simple — the jurisdiction of England. |Hear.] Geu-| In Frederickton, N. B., 7th inst., Henry A. Crop- 
The article concludes: issue,” that if the North succeed, slavery is doom- i oe ai te ovicheeds op tae oer wd Pee, © ae ery Teceoeee Pee 
The fact is that slaves have no confidence in, | ed— if the South, slavery gains a new lease of its | have been weighed by the " Govneemnaek oF von rickton. 
sot seeeetasne onions ton mene feaeeerst| ene | Watow tec the righ ‘Eataomour ts tek DIED 
€ . | _ ° 
slaves hate t weir’ masters with a tierce and bitter! The Paris Siecle says: wu soeeccian ie. pre geo ee > 
hatred, and look upon them as their natural ene-| The Florida, a vessel of war! the Alabama, a | of application. The principle is clear enough. If| 1 this city 14th inst., Emma Peabody, 29; 16th, 
eS Page a — wants Bary Noone on ee can _——— a you are asked to sell rigs ong you -~ sell mus-! Charles Brown, 61; Harriet, wife of James Fowle. 
B. Jeff, ’ n, - havin a gun ins ar cr ts to rt tot i c 
mon his darkey battallions and arm them as soon | Bart commanded a privateer, but he did not fly ‘be- gard oy ganpowder, gtr Rapti Rye ae oe ee 
as possible. We pray God that he may; the | fore the English flag; he fought boldly and loyally | may sell a ship in the same manner. But, if you, | &: 
quicker the petter. And we would stake our lives | and did not burn the unarmed vessels he fell in | on the one hand, train and drill a regiment to go| In Somerville 16th inst., Gardner T. Ring, 47, 
that the first time that they are brought into bat-| with. It is necessary to have the courage to read | out with arms in their hands, totake part with} In Cambridge 17th inst., Henry M. Parker, 48 
tle against the federal army, they will desert the | the most disgraceful pages of the history of pirates | one of two belligerents you violate your neutrality : eS A ee 
pirate flag of the Southern confederacy, first | and of slavers to find tacts to be compared with | and commit an offence against the other belliger- In Belmont 16th inst., Mrs, Sasan Heard, widow 
raised to perpetuate their own bondage and rush | those which have given to the Southern vessels | ents. So in the same way in regard to ships, if | Of the late Judge John Heard, 83. 
with eagerness to the national standard. | their sad notoriety. It is nevertheless high timeto | you allow a ship. to be armed and go at once to In Auburndale 16th inst., Mrs. Lydia H. C., wi- 
Mr. Secretary Chase while at home lately, made | put an end to their depredations, if it be wished | make an attack on a foreign belligerent, you are 
? , h dees sonia ad C neccedh 1 “= re | dow of the late John H. Sweet of Boston. 
a speech at Cincinnati, from which we cut a few that maritime commerce should resume confidence | yourself, according to your own law taking partin| 7) a9. > sth j M Wl 80 
and not think itself deprived of all protection. | the war, and it isan offence which is punished by n Marlboro’, 4th inst., Moses Howe, 80. 
passages, giving his theory of Reconstruction : | We see, in fact, that a certificate from the French | the law. In Saxonville 18th inst., Nathaniel Coggswell | 
“Well, now, gentlemen, there are two classes of | Consul at Lima, is not a sufficient guaranty of But these questions lead, as you will see, to most | Searle, 87. 
States in the South; there. is the class of States | property, and that, in contempt of the official at- | difficult problems—as to whether, for instance, a : ini Mi : Mrs. Abby C 
that is affected by the proclamation and a class of | testation of an accredited agent of the French Gov- | thousand persons here may go out as laborers to| 1% Vermillion, Minn., 2d inst., Mrs. Abby C., 
States that is —_ wah ae last class ae States, | ernment, ie Aes has — burned another vee. poo peewee States, and in the next piace a thou- | wife of James Scamman, formerly of Charlestown, 
which is. vot affect y the proclamation We | sel laden on nch account. re not these insults | sand muskets may go out in another ship, and | 52 years 11 mos. 
have a «4 nothing to do, except to bid and owtrages enough? For our part, we hope that ; when they arrive in America thesc thousand labor- | == a peers mntannanense es 
speed to the unconditional Union men of those ' the Florida will not be allowed to leave Brest until ers, having had an understanding before, may.| ~y RITIC AL READINGS 
States, that they will do their own “apg in = ' the French merchants have been indemnified. She | make a formal engagement and be armed with 
own way and in their own time, and all we have is, it is said, the property of the confederate States; | these thousand muskets; though if that had been 7 8 will giv : ite 
to do is to stand by ear googie a tae let her, therefure, pay their debts. done in the territory of the Queen, and on the soil Wie cae tity 39 ly ae o ggeng heel 
proclamation the ease iifferent. Either the proc-, The Rebel Rams.—The Manchester Guardian of | There’ ‘are other quiet eh "reeard to’ ships | Chapel, in aid of this fastieation. 
dace wens kes atten Gata, ext eea pie: | Linnea” Uk pace Giicciueels aun, | Sera ema ae eee aie Pee ee ee Ot tt 
lamation was an effectual thing, amd there ‘are NO pant was received by the custom officials at this | the usual equipment known in wars in times pase, | St Lorene, Se the Solewien orton: 
slaves today im the rebel States. (Cheers.) They | port, authorizing the detention and seizure of the | but they are themselves, without any further ar-! 1. Introdactory—The Poet and his Art. 
are all enfranchised by the proclamation, for what | two rams recently built by Messrs. Laird Bros. The _ mament, formed for acts of offence and war. They; 2. Chaucer—The Medizval Poet. 
says ont = the slaves we egy ins declared broad arrow has just been placed on one of the , are om rams, which might be used for the pur- i 8 Spencer—The Romantic Poet. 
now and forever free, and the Executive power Is f »ses of war without ever touching the shores of | é p 
pledged to the maintenance of their freedom. If ;  TOeh. P. M—A Constantinople telegram, says | ne confederate ports. Well, gentlemen, to permit | 4. Shakspeare—The Dramatic Poet. 
it were not se it would be a national impostare, , that the Porte offers to buy the steam rams bduild- | ships of this kind knowingly, to depart from this, 5. “ (Hamlet)—T he Idealist. 
and I would no more be guilty of that piece of in- | jng jn the Mersey. Earl Russell is said to favor | country, not to enter into any confederate port, not 6 “ (Shylock )—The Realist 
famy than [ would steal into your house at night this sotation of the difficulty. to enter inte the port of a belligerewt, would, as er St gl yi 
and rob your pantry. (Laughter and cheers.) ~~ Lordon, Sunday P. M—The Globe states that | You see expose our good faith to great suspicion; | 7. Milton—The Hebraic Poet. 
But what have we to do with this prociamation in! the seizure of the rams will bring the whole sub- and! feel certain that if, during our war with 8. Burns—The Popular Poet. 
a a onan ee a pelt apps | ject forward for judgment. Tt will be intolerable France, the gr a gl sent ec gp ships, 9. Coleridge—The Metaphysical Poet. 
nines 2 ae . that countries without # port should possess fleets. to break our ¢ at Brest, whatever reasons! 19 Wordsworth—The Contemplative Poet. 
remain in those States. Such men as Mr. Fian- | | they might have urged in support of that, we z 
ders, and Mr. May, and a whole host of others That little sentence tells the whole story. [¢ is © shoatd have considered it a violation of neutrality.| The Lectures will be delivered in order every 
who ag Poe “yt a See are now sati®fied amazing that the civilized nations have not long | Such is the spirit in which I am prepared to act. THUSSDAY EVENING, commencing with Thurs- 
on arenas Se oenamaen ate bob ago combined, to declare that a pretended power Everything a age Pl oc ei day, Octobor Sth, at 7} o’clock. 
t@blished in thos States. Take such aman as the assuming to rove the seas, without @ port of its | request - prepared a do, aad even, if it shoutd pe. 
Hon. Charles Anderson. When he went home and own is a pirate and an outlaw. To this conclusion , be proved to be necessary for the preservation or | Wise & Co.,or Crosby ¢ 
stood up for the Union what did the slave aristoc- the nations must come. our neutrality, that the sanction of Parliament Steet, OF atthe Chapel in Warren street. 
ss - ee ers | heap hoa pend Sar, _ shoukl be asked to further measures. In short, to dolar for the whole course. 
shelter in the bush. Avd. so with multicades of | OU correspondent allades to several literary [5"Gq'werything thes the daty of neatraligy ren’ LA, emernan, 190 Wisbington tic oe. 
Union men in Texas at the day, but all of topics, among others, the death of the last of the — quires—everything that is just to a friendly narfon | ESTABLISHED 1856. : ; 
chem wish to et beck Longer “ses a sega Brothers Grimm, who have so delighted the child- —taking as a principle that we should do to others. A. W. & Co. are the special New England Agents 
State cat. protect theas. fvuun the ha- | Ten of all countries by their fairy storice—not fT Xi‘cheers 1” But this we will not do—we will evs,o¢ New-York, tuciatling their valuable Theo. 
man freedom, and, I was going to say, aman | theirs either, bat only of their collecting. Jacob "not adopt any measure that we think to be wrong. Jogical Miscellaneous, and School Books. hanged 
a sen noags AE sgn in Boned ed Grimm was nearly 79 years old, and dies, leaving | We will not yield a jot ot British law or British general assortment of Works in every department 
pre Hoo ra Ms gre er ia j his Dictionary only half finished. There tee | eee ioe and pant menaces of any for- of trade, which they sell at very low prices. 
noble, generous Union men of the South to go YOuncer Grimm, son of one of the brothers, who jer now, reverting again Sie te te comnpiataie that | try Traders, Schools, arnt Colleges: cae Bente 
back to be trampled under foot by restored rebels! | has already made a name in literature by his Life | have been , it is singular to how ' and Private Libraries, pero: Bay ny 
eeig of Ren ry is themg beck, bas let | of Michel Angelo and ouher writings. His wife is jaundiced the minds of some of those who speak, Wiustrated London News, Punch, &c. General 
Fe een eee erian at cae ee mericar, | the dang?:ter of the celebrated Bettina Von Arnini, | 12 the New ee ene RS of | Sabena anew Saat Amctenand Bercige 
pledgell to them ( andl then they will wks | Possibly be may take ap bis uncle's work where | of the Hows © Lorde, whe Ging a to tom-|; Orden akeutrel ‘and. goods 
care to settle this qnestiqg of slavery. They will plain on an apparent case of gtievaece—and not! forwarded to any —6 
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8—1 Adjutant General. 


| Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


TREaSURER’S OFFICE, ? 
Boston, Oct. 7, 1853. § 





| Notice to Officars and Soldiers below named,on | 


duty at the tirfte of the Riots in Boston, August, 

1863. 

Paymentef services as above will be made as 
. follows: 


bers of Massachusetts Rifle Ciub, at State Treasu- 
ry, State House. 

| Parties resident ont of the city may transmit or- 
| ders, which, if vouched by Town Clerk or Treas- 


| 
t 
| 
i 
j 
' 


Tickets may be aheutned at the stores of Walker, | urer of their towns, will be honored. 
Nichols, Washingt me @ompanies A, D and H, Sth Regiment, at City 


ary, Charlestown. 


| Somerville. 

Company F, 5th Regiment, Town Treasury, Med- 
, ford. 
, Company F, 5th Regiment, at City Treasury, 
, Cambridge. 
| Boston Cadets, First Battalion of Dragoons, and 


| Applicants at the State Treasury will be required 
furmsh proof of identity by the commanding 


H. K. OLIVER, | 


| The they are sow sity. 
i State Treasurer. 


Fuel, light, | 


Field and Staff and men of 44th Regiment, Field | 
and Staff and_men of the 45th Regiment, and mem- | 


Company B, Sth Regiment, at Town Treasury, | 
} 


real government, 

It will continue to insist upon the full employ- 
| ment of Liberty as the legitimate and specific wea- 
| pon against the rebellion of Slavery. 


Union as it was not, before the rebellion, but as it 


| was meant by its founders to be. 

{tis not the organ of any party or man; but is 
pledged to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, 
| Equality, and Fraternity, whatever party or man 
shall rise or fall. 

The Commonwealth will not, however, devote 
itself entirely to political questions, but will seek 
to become in the best sense of the word a FaMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 

It will aim to present the news of the week in a 
concise and readable form, together with such offi- 
cial documents, speeches, sermons, addresses, and 
editorials as may be of permanent interest; select- 
ing carefully from the great mass of matter which 
the daily journals throw before the public. 

It will also aim to serve the cause of Literature 
and Art, by presenting its readers original Essays, 
Tales, Sketches, Reviews, and Notices, all of real 
excellence, and will select freely from fields new 
and old. In its columns have already appeared 
articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 
American writers. 

The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be over- 
iooked, but it is hoped that all classes of men, an 
especially that class which is the strength of all, 
the Workingmen, will find here something which 
meets their wants. 

| It will devote itself particularly to the collection 
of facts concerning the emancipated workingmen 
| of the South, availing itself for this purpose of the 
extensive correspondence of the EMANCIPATION 
LFaGuE, and the EpucaTionaL CoMMISSION. 

The Commonwealth has also made arrangements 
to obtain the best correspondence of its own from 
the most important posts of our army, especially 
concerning the Freedmen. 
| The following writers, among many others, have 


| 
| 
| 
| It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in the 
| 





| already contributed to our columns, and will con- 


tinue to do so: 
Rev. D, A. Wasson, 
Julia Ward Howe, 
Rev. C. T, Brooks, 
Myron B. Benton, 
Miss E. P. Peabody, 


Lydia Maria Child, 

W. E. Channing, 

A. Bronson Alcott, 

Joel Benton, 

Rev. O. B. ¥rothingham, 


F. B. Sanborn, Rev. M. D. Conway, 
E. Morris Davis, Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Hon. M. F. Conway, Hon. George F. Talbot, 
Louisa M. Alcott, James 8. Gibbons, 
Elizur Wright, F. W. Bird, 


Wm. 8. Robinson, 
George L. Stearns, J.Q. A. Griffin, 
W.D. Howells, Whitelaw Reid, 
Moncvre D. Coxwaf¥ will continue his foreign 
| correspondence, which has becn so extensively 
| read and copied. 


| 
| 
{ 
| David Lee Child, 
i 





TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE: 
| Ome Copy GUE FORT. ae Ske $ 200 
A club of six copies........ Fede oy evs 10 00 
| Aclub of ten copies........ b avy iain ot 15 00 


In each case an extra copy to the person who 
sends the club. 

Additions may be made to clubs at the same 
| Fates. 

It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all 
be sent to one post office. 

Money-may_be forwarded by mail at our risk. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

One square, first insertion.......... .... $1 00 
a “ — siibsequent insertions. ....... 30 
Special notices, per line, each insertion... 25 


| All communications to be addressed to the Pub- 
| lisher, 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 

The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams 
& Co., 100 Washington street; Federhen & Co., 13 
Court street; and Dyer & Co., 36 School street, by 
whom dealers will be supplied. It is also for sale 
at A. K. Loring’s, 319 Washington street; at Red- 
ding’s, No. 8 State street; at the Newspaper Scand 
near the Old South; at the Newspaper Stand in 
the Worcester Railroad Depot, and by other news- 
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} to the habits of his own 


“T would call him Napoleon, but Napoleon made 
his way to Empire over broken oaths and through 
a sea of blood. This man never broke his word. 
‘No retaliation’ was his great motto and the rule 

of his life; and the last words he uttered to his son 
in France were these: ‘My boy, iy will one day 
| to back to St. Domingo; forget that France mar- 
dered your father.’ I would call him Cromwell, 
| but Cromwell was only a soldier and the State he 
founded went down with him into his grave. 








I would call him Washington, but the t Vir- 
ginian held slaves. This man ed his empire 
rather than permit the slave t in the humblest 


| village of his dominions. You think me a fanatic 
| tonight, for you read history, not with vour eyes 
, but with your prejudices. But, fifty years hence, 
when truth gets a hearing, the Muse of History 
will put Phocian for the Greek and Brutus for the 
Roman, Hampden for England, Fayette for France, 
choose Washington asthe bright, consummate 
flower of our earlier civilization, and John Brown 
the ripe fruit of our toonday—then dipping her 
pen in the suovlight. will write in the c blue, 
above them all, the name of the soldier, the states- 
man, the martyr, Toussaint L’OUVERTURB.” 


> 





JUST OUT. 


CROQUET: 
Captain Mayne Reid. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
This is the best set of rules for this fascinating 


game,—the standard authority—and should be 
studied by all players. 
AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

It is not more than truth to say, that Croquet is 
the most attractive pastime of the age; while, in 
point of intellectuality, it will dispute the palm 
with billiards or whist—perhaps with that selfish 
duality, chess. . 

No doubt the zealous devotee of any of the above 
mentioned games will question the honesty of this 
assertion; but he must be indeed strongly wedded 

aera if, after being 

brought within reach of its influence, he do not 

| surrender to the seductions of the charmer,—Cro- 
net 





| ’ In sober earnest, there arc many points in which 
| this game stands preéminent; and were it our pur- 
pose to prove its preéminence, the task wi be « 
easy of accomplishment. The quick growth of its 
popslarity—still constantly increasing—is proof of 
the superior attractiveness of the game; and may 
justify the prediction, that Croquat is destined, at 
no distant day, to become not only the national 
sport of Engtand, but the pastime of the age. 


Unlike pay ger pe nc: t , itis a sport 
of the open air, and therefore highly conducive to 
health; while it has the advan of most other 


out-door amusements,—in affording an easy exer- 
cise to the body, without requiring the violent 
muscular exertion which renders many of these 
objectionable. 

either is the mind neglected in the play of this 
accom ting pastime. Ite rales are 80 varied, 
yet so rational, that the intellect is constantly —_ 
on the alert,—never summoned toa stretch, 
and never allowed to subside into an equally pain- 
ful inaction. 

It is adapted to people of all ages, and 
condition. The child just entering upon the 
of life, and the old man just tottering toward its 
end, may play a “round” of Croquet, with equally 
childish delight. 

Nor is its skill exclusive to either sex. The pret- 
ty mignon foot, my sae Ba rome: in kid, may ex- 
hibit as much power in the play, -soled 
chaussure of calfskin. Ab! we m 
than one fair owner of such 

—to “‘Hong Koag,’ 


could send ou,—per t,—to s 
or "ap tbe soul So as mach velocity, as if 
you had been ez pede Hereul-is. 

restricted to the 


¢ name more 
feet 


“ of ”*__let us hope that it also 
“pri f aoa BY ° ; may. 
ee aleds war taeet feel relmetance, .. 
nor make Ror Leet ay forward as. 
its advocate and ex n 5 
The Ranche, Gerard's Cross, ’ 
JAMES. 

















RUCTION AND STATE RIOUTS. 
How 00 gréat’s revdltition’as we have de- 


oribed, escaped detection until the work wad] 04% ‘The principle use to which it bas 


‘ig! somewhat of 


Wwery exist Pa a ge 
plished fact.’ It did not repudiate it as a 
theory ;'still loss did it acknowledge it as a 
dogma; but. it took slavery for granted. 
The doctrine of States rights was not a nec- 
essary element in the democratic faith. On 


the contrary, the essence of the faith was to 


make the will of the majority, whether of ° ¢ dom, anda consistent. advocate of all 


States, or of individuals in the States, the 
supreme and ultimate law. The merit of 
the States’ right doctrine consigted in the 
fact that it was the only one by which the 
union of, slave; aud; free Btates.under one 
government could. be. justified. The first 
part of this extract expresses very clearly 
and accurately the nature of the bamest.con. 
servatism that still attracts many to the dem- 
ocratic party ; but the cause of this conser- 
vatism, arid its historical origin are mis-ap- 


Instead of being an afterthought and sec- 
ondary dogma, ‘‘States rights” is ‘the origi- 
nal starting point of the earlier ‘‘Republican” 
organization, and the link which connects 
that with the present democratic party,—the 
link too which connects the northern and 
southern section of the party. The original 
party division was between the friends of a 
strong government, modelled or that of Eng- 
land, and combining the States into a some- 
what centralized federal union ; and those 
of a weak government, such as existed 
under the old Confederacy, in which the 
federal ties were loose and indefinite. 

» The latter sympathized generally with the 
French theories of liberty, and were natur- 
ally opposed to the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, because they conceived that 
vigorous governments were dangerous to 
freedom. The people decided in favor of a 
strong government, and adopted the Consti- 
tution. The opposition then necessarily 
shifted their ground. A form of govern- 
ment being decided upon, and that a strong 
one, the only resource left was to make it as 
weak as possible, by denying it any powers 
but those explicitly granted. The contract 
was made, and they stood to it, but refused 
to go one jot beyond its letter. A large 

' part—much the largest part—of the sover- 

eighty of the State was surrendered. These 
honest men did not, like their degenerate 
posterity, deny that it was surrendered, and 
claim as explicit rights for the States, in the 
Union, as they had had under the Confedera- 
tion ; but they did what they could. They.en- 
gtafted upon the Constitution an amendment, 
to the effect that all powers not delegated to 
the. United States, were reserved to the 
States or to the people, an amendment which 
they never failed to apply when it was possi- 
ble. So:they made themselves the especial 
guardians and defenders of the Constitution 
which they bad just now bitterly opposed, 
watching jealously every infringement of its 
provisions, évery latitude in its interpreta- 
tion, every attempt to claim for the central 
government any resultant or ‘‘Constitutional” 
powers. The States were no longer fully 
sovereign, as they could have wished ; atany 
rate, they would defend whatever right still 
remained, anc claim whatever rights were at 
all doubtful. The Constitution was become 
the supreme law of the land ; that they could 
not help, but they could insist upon a strict 
construction of all its provisions, and so ren- 
der it-as neary inoperative as possible. 

As long as they were in opposition, this 
policy was easy enough. But when they 
caine imto the possession of the government 
in 1801, they found that it was out of the 
question to administer it as their theories de- 
mended, with their bands tied ; so they very 
wisely untied the knot, and practically threw 
away the theory. Under Jefferson came the 
purchase of Louisiana, and the Embargo,— 
the first in confessed violation of the Con- 
stitution, the second only justified by the 
most liberal interpretation of its language. 
Madison the great statesman of the strict 
constructionists, was during the administra- 


retris€cuwanerrits. 


am 


avowed, why did it 


Q Beate’ to-recnive: was 
Ses the most arbitrary d rer Erga 


been put of late years is to secure the assis- h the respo 

bide O “tis ichiebetvatie ses against . ie z resaw. But there 
every attempt to prevent the federal Union | wero two specially potent reasons besides. 
from being’ made the tool of the sleve.pow- | First, Mr. Calhoun’s hand was never very 
er, on the plausible of an’ invasion 


apparent in the work. He triumphed in 
of State rights, and a violation of the Cap- 
stitution.* ° 


1844, and deprived Mr. Van Buren of the 
Thus a radical, democratic, liberty-loving 


leadership of the democratic party. But he 
? was content to govern by ideas, and forego 
party became the organ of conservatism, aris- 


Indeed bis views were so 

tooracy, and slavery,—all by the .magic of | that he could never have obtained « nomina- 
au:abueed nate and « rule of coistitutional | tion in the face of a Northern majority in the 
construction. But how was it with its oppo- | convention, or if it haebeen -given him. it 
nents? Did they ‘seize the vantage ground | would have caused a revolt in tho party like 
thus sbaudoned; and by a’ timely word call | that of 1848. Mr. Polk, an insignificant 
about’ their standard the myriads who were | person in himself, but wholly under Cal- 
disgusted by the career of the ‘“‘Democracy?”’ houn’s inflacnve, was selected as standard 
No. They wavered, hesitated, tried to out- | bearer—acceptable to the South from his 
do their antagonists in servility, and’ at the 
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ne white men were instantly shot dead, 
i a: 
| got away. some li - 
fer A ids heartaad to the ravine, and 
every One was Now I quote 
the exact words as fell from the lips of 
these men and women :—We believed they 
came for plunder and to burn thetown. We. 
were surprised. It was a bad job. We 
knew all we had in the world was gone, but 
it could. not be now. e could 
make nO resistance, and resolved to make 
the best. terms we could, giving them all we 
had.” But this delusion, tnat they were 
dealing with robbers, and not murderers, 
was instantly dispelled: 

I can but touch this ig here and 
and there, as I went from house to house, 
there were times when I durst not ask a fnr- 
ther question and then again, times when I 
could hardly see the pencil marks I made for 
tears, now of pity, and now of chokirg in- 
dignation. Here is a store where you 
men . They rush in there and domed 
the key of the safe, quietly as he can, the 
lad tells them now itis up at the house. 
He is bidden to fetch it to open the safe, to 
seek outand make this and that into 
bundles. There is no help but to obey them. 
He works quietly, steadily, until he has done 
all their bidding, and then he is shot dead. 


to burn your house,’ she cried, “I ama 
widow and this all my living,” then they 
said, ‘‘We do not burn widow’s houses,” 
and that was spared. In two other instances 
they spared houses in which men lay sick. 
In many they gave the distracted women so 
many minutes to carry out whatever they 
did not propose to steal. In some instances 
they helped them to carry out heavy burdens, 
out of one sueh instance came an inci- 
dent that shoots a splint of light across the 
horror. A little woman with a great heart, 
receiving such permission, said, ‘‘Will you 
let me take my carpets,”” and when permit- 
poirar rolled her good man, who was 
‘in the house somewhere, within 
their folds, then came staggering out under 
her burden, and when one of the men offered 
to help her, screamed a sharp refusal, and, 
dumping her burden down in tbe yard, ran 
back for chairs and tables to heap upon it, 
and the man is alive still, to love her. 

So was a good Methodist minister of ex- 
eeeding small stature, as I hear, saved by 
carpets, by the sisters with whom he stayed 
aver night ; aad another reports how, appeal- 
ing to them on the ground that he was a Bar - 
day school agent, was bid to run then for 
his life. And still another instance is given, 
in which a woman, determined to save her 
husband, dressed him up as a woman with 





condition, but for the present they are hap-| all —but they always chelge @ negro, except 
. Not one has Toft the place eens. when accompanied by some white men. In 
produce about one-third more than 7 some cases poor widow women, impove 
did under the old system. Mr. Keenan tells | by the rebellion, have begged to have these 
me that the best slaves he ever had, (and he | passes given them for two dollars and were 
is, as I have said an excellent manager) | refused. Now, as understand it, a United 
never produced as much under the lash, by | States officer bas no right to take any money 
one-third, as these negroes do here, when | except bis pay, for anything he does in the 
they can work dr not just as they,.choose. | line of his duty. If extra civil duty is put 
Now, please to remember, that this is an ac-| upen him, he may possibly sometimes be al- 
tual fact, and the figures are ready to prove | lowed extra compensation; but a Provost 
it. Many. of the hands will earn from $75 | Marshal is not on extra duty any more than 
to $100 o¥er and above their share of the | the officer of the day, and this charge for 
crop, which is one-twentieth of the net profits. passes is a shameful outrage. The mania 
The proprietor has the advantage of all this. | for getting rich runs through the whole army. 
He has to pay for their labor at any rate.|I was sitting quietly in She house of Mr. 
He may as well pay for task work as for any | Brott’s plantation when an Irish. soldier 
thing else. The more produce that is forced | drove up to the door and asked for breakfast. 
out of the soil, the better for him. It was furnished him, but Mrs. Brott thought 
THRIVING. from what he said that he was going to take 
A third result, and worthy of being class- | some of the horses away. I went down and 
ed by itself, is that the negroes on this plan- | found bim just drunk enough to be commu- 
tation do not steal. Not asingle case of any | nicative: He showed a pass from the cap- 
amount has been discovered, yet the hands | tain of company , 176th New York, to 
on the neighboring plantations steal as much | proceed to Brashear City and vicinity and 
or more than ever. Those negroes are no | search for horses belonging to the officers of 
more moral than these ; have had no different | that regiment. The pass was countersigned 
reputation in the country around, but they by the major and some other officer. He 
have all they can attend to, todo their work, | had been out, though I did not knowit at 
both on the plantation and task, or ‘‘chance’’ | the time, to the stables to look at the horses. 
work, as they call it, though now it is not| He told me he was going to Carrolton, and 





known views, and made ayailable in the 
critical moment were scared into surrender of 
all honor and manliness, all the hopes of the 
country and of civilization. One man there 
was, more loved and honored by New Eag- 
land than any since George Washington—in 


North by party discipline. 
The second and chief reason is that al- 


were far from sympathizing in their general 
principle and ulterior ends, they: agreed: éx- 


though the Southern and Northern leaders | ¢, 


Here is a fair white’ home standing alone 
among the trees; the man has ed. up 
rom a poor boy in New York, won himself 
an education, 2 business, a wife. This home 
where they dwej], with their two little chil- 


elaborate precision, (there are at least three 
instances of men who escaped so) bat as this 
woman came out with her prize, something 
niust have excited the suspicion of one of the 
men watching, who shouted out harshly— 


‘chance,’’ but quite as regular as any other. 
They can sell their property which they have 


price, instead of selling to thief varts for one- 
tenth of its value. Of course they prefer to 
work. It is pleasanter, more profitable, and 


honestly acquired, in open market, for full 


actly as to temporary measures. Both de- 
sired to break down the great moneyed insti- 
tutions of the North; the latter, because 
they conceived them to be undemocratic, 
the former, because they knew them to 
be inconsistent with a slave aristocracy. 
Banks and other corporations, manufac- 
tures, protection to native industry, and the 
variety of interests to which all. these 
give risc, require and promote a highly com- 
plex social organization. “Both Mr. Wright 
and Mr. Calhoun desired a simple organi- 
zation of society ; Mr. Wright, because such 
an organization seems at first sight more 
democratic, and Agriculture the only demo- 
cratic branch of industry; Mr. Calhoun, be- 
cause a simple form of society in the only 
form, and agriculture the only branch of in- 
dustry, consistent with slavery. Mr. Cal- 
houn was right. In the present stage of the 
world’s progress a free society must be com- 
plicated in form and various in iuterests, or 
cease to be free. The whig party saw this 
great truth, and its measures ‘were directed 
to this end. But the democratic party ea- 
gerly fellin with Mr. Calhoun’s schemes, 
becdlse it coincided with their own theoreti- 
cal notions. In the early days of the Re- 
public, Southern statesmen had not these 
jealousies. South Carolina and Massachu- 
setts stood shoulder to shoulder as federal 
States, and labored together for the good of 
the whole country. But Calhoun’s baleful 
influence has thrown a dark shadow over the 
South, and taught its inhabitants to deem 
their shame their glory—to shut out. all the 
ennobling thoughts, all the beneficent dis- 
coveries, all the high aspirations of the age 
—to banish literature, trammel thought, and 
forbid all enterprises of free industry. 


THE KANSAS MASSACRE, 


Rev. Robert Collyer of Chicago, was sent 
to Lawrente as agent for distributing. con- 
tributions for the sufferers there. On his re- 
This individuality is stamped not only upon | turn, he gave an account of his visit in a 
his own age, but on we know not bow many | sermon at his church in Chicago. It is the 
generations to come. In this he very far’) best account we.have read of this diabolical 
surpassed both his rivals— Webster and Clay. tragedy. We copy nearly the whole. 

Mr. Webster was the greatest intellect of the | Have you ever been conscious, in your 
three ; his views were loftier, grander, broad- | own life, or seen in others, that strange shad- 
er, mote generous,—sincerely aimed at the | OW of inevitable fate—sad, stern, inexorable, 
welf are of the whole country, not of any one | which the old Greek uses with such fearful 

: .__| effect in his dramas, in which all human pow- 
class or section. But he lacked aggressive- 'er seems paralyzed to avert the impending 
ness and practical power asa leader: For-| doom? This was the predominant feeling in 
tunately Mr. Clay stood at his side—not a | my mind when I tried to ascertain, from all 
philosophical statesman at ‘all, but the per- | 578 of witnesses the reason why the end of 


, all should be a cruel butchery of helpless 
fection of a party leader. Had they worked ' men, slain like cattle in the i a . 


heartily and harmoniously together, which |  First-of all, and this to me the saddest, 
they never did, they might have been morg : ever since the war broke out, these men have 
than a match for all antagonists, Mr. Cal-: been watching for this enemy. He had 


houn’s mind was a happy combination of  S¥o™ with pbs ce Berg om to come, 


; and they were ready. Home guards, night 
these two. Ifhe had not Webster’s breadth trols, every precaution for defence had “al 
ul 


of power, his mind was nobler and richer | Kept ag 
than Clay's ; if his will was-less proud.and { der. But trade was good, every one was 
impetuous than Clay’s, it lad none of Wet- busy, and the whole town was tired of run- 


, . : . | ning to the cry of ‘‘wolf,”” when no wolf ever 
ster’s sluggishness. But his peculiar strength, cae... Tateateel ah allt ah 2. come 


and his shame as well, lay in the fact that he ' tain time he would burn their town. Then 
now placéd himself openly at the head of a they were all ready—no Quantrel came. 
sectional aristocracy, and thus gained for his | After that the good man of the house did not 


his prime the greatest of living statesmen, 
the greatest of living orators, a faithful friend 


measures that should make the country pros- 
perous, united and free. But when the hour 
came, the one moment when it lay in his sole 
power to reverse the verdict of 1844,—when 
all the North stood.eager to follow the lead 
of him. who had never. failed nor deceived 
her,—even he suffered the golden moment to 
escape. Worse still, he headed the proces- 
sion of cowards and renegades, and—to her 
shame be it spoken—even Massachusetts fol- 
lowed him for a season. This was the inglo- 
rious end of the glorious whig party ; it 
struggled on a year-or two longer, looking 
with hungry eyes at the rich banquet heaped 
upan the table of .its more daring and un- 
scrupulous rival, nibbling a few crumbs as 
they fell, until the proud party that had de- 
fied Andrew Jackson and overthrown his dy- 
nasty, was struck down by a hand that work- 
ed in secret and in the night time, and there 
were “‘none so poor to do it reverence.” A 
sudden gust uprooted the stately oak, and 
lo! it was hollow and rotten. 


v. 

J. C. CALHOUN AND SLAVERY PROPAGANDISM. 
The leading spirit in the work of revolu- 
tionizing the Democratic party was Mr. Cal- 
houn, who, if grand and enduring success is 
to be the criterion of statesmanship, may be 
set down as one of the greatest statesmen in 
history. His brilliant genius made him a 
leader from his first entrance into public life, 
and his earlier political career of twenty 
years, ending with the office of Vice Presi- 
dent (1829-33) might alone be called a 
splendid success. But it was after this, asa 
Senator of South Carolina, that his real great- 
ness began. Up to this time he bad been a 
practical statesman of the first order ; now 
he proved that he possessed that highest and 
rarest type of genius, creative statesmansbip. 











policy the support at once of the compact and | 
eS shumetenietio . ba geeatones derer in the night. Early on the evening be- 
cies, and of an intense local patriotism. He | fore the ruffians were known to be on the 
was the first American statesman who avow- ; march, they were observed in some general 
edly cared nothing for the whole country, | way to be heading toward Lawrence. There 


posed interests | W48 some faint attempt to let the comman- 
a ary ope aie B ox “ | der know, but by a series of woful mistakes 

: 2 Be Oe . | which Mr. Brown explained very clearly, 
the intensity and singleness of purpose with but I have forgotten, the telegram did not 
}which he pursued this policy, he succeeded | reach him until all was over. Finally the 
at last in uniting the entire section under his ne solitary man who, living back in the coun- 


: try, saw the impending d to Lawrence, 
lead, a result never accomplished np ny | Us oe man deongh a0 mbes ll peat 


other American statesman, North or South. | . 

, ' gallop through the night to warn her of what 
He did not live to witness his chief triumph. | Ap was ee from his harale’ Mle 
He died while the docisive battle was yet | back broken, and was found next morning 


within three weeks ol the mur- | 


dren, is the reward of his untiring energy. 
»They have been east this summer, came 
home last night, and he said to his wif : “O, 
wife, I am so glad to come back again, I can 
find no place like this ; I will not go away 
any more,’’ lay down in the shadow 
of the night, and the widow tells me, weep- 
ing sorely, how the first.sound she remem- 
bers, was these noises from their murders ; 


his men ; let us be brave and bear our bur- 
den ; give them all we have ; and we can 
begin again ;” but how, as if he was already 
aware of the sure end, his arms fell helpless 
at his side. Three other strong men are in 
he house also with their young wives. I 
take long to tell what was quickly done. All 
they had was demanded and instantly given 
up. ‘‘Now march before us,’’ is the order, 
and they start, while the hapless women 
stand and weep. They march ten paces 
from the gate. Then they are shot down. 
Three die. One, fearfully wounded, still 
lives, and will recover, but the children are 
fatherless. 

Here one lives on the hill-side. Let his 
his name be known wherever my word can 
go, George Bell, a staunch, hard working 
man, with six little children looking to him 
for bread. George Bell’s house stands on 
one side, and even while the murderers hold 
the town, they are not near him, and his way 
is open toescape. But George Bell isa 
Methodist. He has passed his word that he 
will stand by the town if even the evil day 
shall come, and here itis right upon him. So 
the widow tells me how he stood a moment, 
watching the fearful butchery in the valley 
below him; how he fhen said quietly, 


are sure to try to rally somewhere, and [ 
shall find them ;” then how she cried, ‘“O, 
George, remember your six little children,” 
and he said ‘I do, mother ;”” then how they 
reached down his gun, saw it was ready, 
knelt down right there on the spot and 
prayed that God would help us all, and then 
he kissed us all and started on a rnn, out 
that way, to come in round where he thought 
they would rally. I watched him from the 
door here, and just as be came to that turn. 
ing he was shot dead. 

Here are four Germans taken and robbed, 
“Now, then, shut your eyes and take the 
parole,” is the command. They close their 
eyes. ‘‘Ready.” Three of the four’ never 
more see the sun. Here is a cottage where, 
the day before, the children, playing, had 
hung out a tiny flag like that around which 
all the brave and loyal rally from the east- 
ern capes to the Pacific, and, as the holiest 
things ever madden most the fiend, this sight 
goads them into ungovernable rage. ‘‘When 
they rushed into the house,” the widow said 
to me, ‘‘my husband was sitting in a chair. 
I saw they meant to kill him and I threw 


while 1 defended him with my body, while 
one reached round me at Just and shot him 
dead, and, though I begged them on my 
knees, they wou!d not let me save his body, 
but burnt my husband with my home.” 
Friends, I meant to give many other in- 
stances of the inconceivable cruelty with which 
my note book is burdened—instances not 
gathered by hearsay, but directly from the 
lips of widows and wounded men, but I can- 
not bear to read or write them, because of the 
sad sight of the pale, patient faces as they rise 


“‘Who have you got there?” So the poor 


perhaps to Brashear City,.and that before he 
came back he was going te make his _ pick. 
| He kept:me bothering about with his drunk- 
jen talk, bullying and blustering and anon 
wheedling and coaxing for nearly an hour, 
when he ett, but he did not take any horses. 
He supposed from inquiry, that there were 





how she said, “‘darling, here is Quantrel and’ 


“Mother, I must go and help them ; they | 
_and twenty-three bodies of slain men were 


woman was thrown entirely off her guard, 
and cried, ‘‘Oh, spare him! 


bid him run for his life. 
life and death, what we turn away from in the 


dulity, comes out real as life itself. A man, 


to fire, who coming to a little hollow, in his 
| blind haste stumbled and fell; fell flat with 


| his hand directly on a rifle with which he 


rose on the instant, with his face to the gal- 
loping foe, who when they saw him stand 
so, wheeled sharply around and rode away. 
If I were that man, all the adverse philoso- 


ief in a very, very special and particular 
Providence. 

One hundred and forty-one men were kiil- 
ed imstantly or have since died of their 


ing no resistance. 
alone, resisted—a little old man of seventy, 
who grappled the leveled revolver of a ruf- 
fian, and though he was entirely unarmed 
himself, in his desperate struggle for life 
hustled the fellow about so that he finally 
got away. One hundred and eighty-two 
houses, including mearly the entire Maine 
street, is burnt toa mere cinder. Two wa- 


mains of the murdered men that had been 


exposed to the fire, and in a wild, sweet 
place ona limestone ridge, overlooking the 


laid side by side, amid such lamentations as 


fore. 





SIANA, 


A New Orleans correspondent of the Cin- 
cinati Gazette, gives a very interesting ac- 


We copy pretty liberally. 
A FREE PLANTATION. 

Now re-enslavement and deportation are 
equally impossible and impracticable, and we 


Louisiana. 


way to keep the negroes at work where they 
now are. In order to devise this means, we 
must consult, not our old prejudices, which 
only applied, if at all, to a past state of things, 
but the facts, which are new and indisputable, 





‘and one of these facts to which I can testify 
of my own knowledge is, that under certain 
| conditions, negroes formerly slaves, will work 


myself into his lap and tried to keep them off| for wages, and will become honest, industri- 


ous and truly ambitious of improving their 
condition. I have spent several days on the 
plantation leased at present by the govern- 
ment to George F. Brott, of the firm of Brott 
| & Davis of New Orleans. This firm has al- 
so leased several other plantations on either 
side of the river. This one is on the east 
bank, twenty-four miles from the city, and 
| half a mile from the Red Church. 

| WILL THE LABOR PAY ! 

| I doubt whether any planter under the 





| system of slavery could show as good a profit | 


It’s my _hus- 


band !”” At which all began to laugh, and 
And here, as ever, in these fierce crises of 
romance as an utter presumption on our cre- 


living in Lawrence to-day, who, running for 
his life, made toward the ravine, with one or 
more after him, waiting for the exact moment 


phy. in this world could never shake my be- 


wounds, every one brutally murdered, offer- 
One man alone, so far 


gons were laden with the poor charred re- | 


town, a long trench was dug and on the | 
Sunday after that fatal Friday one hundred | 


I hope never broke over that wilderness be- 


FREE LABOR ON TRIAL IN LOUI- | ly they steal more, as the country is much | unavoidable. 


* | diserganized. Take these cases like some /| follow in the wake of an army, but there is 


count of the workings of the experiment of | 
free labor on the abandoned plantatione of | ruin. 


must make up our minds to manage in some | 


i believe the thief would come, and so he did not 
| watch ; and then he came—a thief and a mur- | 


ful monotony of pain. | the McCutchins and the Rost, which contain 
dren, all they had burnt ; Mrs. Dix, husband | acres of corn, and 225 of cotton. 
killed, has three children, all they had burnt ; | deal of the cane is poor, owing to the neglect 
Mrs. Engler, hasband killed, four children, | of the planters last year to re-sow and take 
all they had burnt; Mrs. Schwab, husband | care of their seed cane. 

killed, five children; Mrs. McFadden, hus-! It has, too, been a very bad season for cot- 
band killed, six children ; Mrs. Alice O’Neil, | ton. (By the way, cotton has never been 
husband killed, six children. So reads the , grown here before to any extent, and all the 
heavy calendar, until I reach twenty-nine, oldest planters declare that it cannot be 
and seven widows burnt out who were widows | grown at all. The success of this crop marks 
already ; and suffering of all sorts that I en- an era in the ipa history of the State. 
counter, until I reach sixty-two. ‘I carinot'So much for Yankee enterprise.) The ex- 
buy black s and get them over fast penses of both places, including repairs and 
enough for the demand,” the merchants in| new implements, will fall below $40,000. 
the only dry goods store left said to me a! All this will be more than paid — mo- 
week ago last night, with a curious perplexi-| lasses and ‘‘cistern bottoms.’’ en there 
ty, as a poor woman went away with some ar-/| will be between 1,000 and 1,200 hogsheads 
ticle as near ‘vo black as she could come. of sugar, worth at least $30 a ge 





things that seem to stay, in some small de-| a bale. 
th just strength left to tell why he was dy- | 


And so again I take refuge in some other} There will be 200 bales of cotton worth $200 
The total value of the crop will be 


gree, this awful dead level of crime on the | about $130,000. Of this one-half (net) goes 


up before me. My note book, at my side, on their plantations as Mr. Brott will at the | 
when I write this, looks at me with a dread-| end of the season. He has on both places | 


Mrs. Early, husband killed, has four chil-| about 2,900 acres, 1,300 acres of cane, 600 | 
A great | 


| wages if they would work, and relying on the 
| faith of the government and the representa- 
' tion of officers in the uniform of the United | 


waging, al not until his princi i= 
ging, although until bis principal an- ‘ing, then vieldfag up his soul, and so on that one side, yet, indeed, deepens the darkest | to the Hands, which leaves a balance of up- States army, they harvested the crop and | 


there is no punishment in case of detection. 
Now, I know how difficult it will be to per- 
suade any one that the love of stealing is not 
an inherent characteristic of the negro, and I! Now, there are two observations to make 
do not propose to argue the point. I only | upon this state of things. We are alienating 
say that here is a ease where they do not | the affections of all the negroes. Those un- 
steal, and I do not know why there should | happy creatures, who looked forward to our 
not be others. The free negro population of | coming with so much hope and delight, who 
our large cities furnish a smaller percentage welcomed us with open arms and tearsof joy, 
to the prisons than any other race. When | are learning to distrust a United States of- 
the education of slavery ceases, I do not see ficer, and hatea Northern man as much as 
why they should not stop being thieves. they do their old masters. They can never 
But ‘niggers will steal’ Even General | be made slaves again—they will die in their 
Phelps said they would be liars and thieves | tracks first—but unless we speedily do some- 
for five generations. Here is his difficulty. thing to change the conduct of our officers, 
He looked at the moral side of the question. | we shall make worse than slaves of them— 
Now, religion does not make a negro moral | we shall convert them into vagabonds and 
any more than it does a white man ; but raise | highway robbers, gypsies and,, des peradoes. 
the negro above want, or yet him in the way | I am shocked beyond conception at the state 
of earning an honest livelihood, and I believe | of affairs here. It is worse than anywhere 
he will be more honest than a white man, for | else, because the whole of the vast wealth of 
he has not so much covetousness. | this country, compact, accessible, and close 
THE REVERSE OF THE PICTURE _to a market, has come into our hands sud- 
But on other plantations, and in other lo- | denly, and there bas been but little fighting 
| calities, the negroes have not lost their rep-| compared with the territory conquered. In 
| utation as thieves and liars. They have held | Grant’s department all trade has been pro- 
| fast to their old habits, but it is because the | hibited, which proves now, though it was at 
conditions of their existence have been the ; first disapproved, to have been a salutary 
same. They have had no allurements to hon-| measure. His soldiers plunder and destroy 
'esty. Take the plantations capied by res-| to any extent, but the army has been s0 con- 
| ident owners who pay wage rom one to} stantly moving and fighting that it was diffi- 
three dollars a month. In the first place, | cult for the officers to amass fortunes. There 
from one-half to four-fifths of the negroes has been something of this in that depart- 
have decamped, and encamped nnder tho} ment, but the lofty and pure character of 
| stars and stripes. For this reason the crops; Gen. Grant, so infinitely as it is above cor- 
have been neglected, and the master is | ruption, has kept aac and swindlers 
obliged to pinch to get along. Their food away from him. No cotton trader ever spoke 
_ and clothing, with the exception of the aban-' to him but gnce, and after speaking to him 
donment of the whip and stocks, are nearly | once never wanted to sce him again. I fear 
| the same. They know not what the next | other Generals have not been either so irre- 
year may bring forth ; they have suffered | proachable or so unapproachable. 
much this last year; they may suffer ene It is mournful, inexpressibly mournful, to 
| the next. They must look a little ahead, | know that such things are, but the fact is in- 
and, therefore, they steal as they used to, on-| disputable. They are, to a certain extent, 
Suffering aud horror always 


none but women in the house, and that made 
him bold. 2 











| neighboring Mr. Brott’s place—the planta-| no reason why they should be accompanied 
tion of Mesdames La Branche, Pierrot and | by petty extortion and wholesale plunder. It 
, and Sheppard—where, out. of two hundred | is enough to subjugate this people and break 
' and fifty negroes, they have but about eigh-| their infernal pride. I have no mercy for 

Their crops have gone entirely to, them. There are among them now those 
Their roads are grown up with weeds | who have been accustomed to wear decorations 
| six feet high. Their seed corn rotted, and | and ornaments made from the bones of the 
| there is nothing prosperous spt a little} Federal soldiers who were killed at Bull 
' corn which the negroes have cultivated for} Run in 1861. They can be found today at 
' themselves. ‘The other day some of them! New Orleans. Let them suffer the penalty 
| came to the place above this and stole a cop-| of their madness, but let us also remember 


| ty left. 


| per kettle worth two hundred and fifty dol-| that there is a germ of loyalty that shows it- 
| lars, which, if they had been discovered, they | self wherever our armies advance—timidly 
would have cut up and sold to the thief carts | . 9 _ — afterward. _ - test 
for $25. They broke into Madame La’ that loyalty by the severest trials, but let us 
Branche’s bond and stole all they could find | not destroy it by outrages unworthy a civil- 
below stairs, and sbe, who two years ago used | ized people. 
to loll in a fine carriage, drawn by four cream | 
colored horses, and whose family of young 
| ladies had one or two similar carriages each, | 
was obliged to take the last piece of salt meat | 
out of the barrel, and carry it up stairs, that 
she might not starve in three days. Ina 
similar case up on the Yazoo, the planter 
shot a negro, and the next night four negroes 
went to the house and shot him. - This is a 
fine state of things, but are the negroes re- 
sponsible? Not that I cansee. The whites 
| are simply paying the penalty for generations 

of crime and oppression—just as did the no- 
| bility of France whom these wretched creoles 
claim as their ancestors. 

EXTORTIONS AND FRAUDS. 
Take now, the operations of the govern- 
| ment officials and the whites who have come 
down from the North. I am not going to 
blame the government nor the department 
/ commanders for these outrages. They are 
| inseparable from a war of invasion, and the 
| neessary incidents of the new and disorgan- | 
| ized state of affairs under which we now live | ‘‘Though Mr. Brown’s book may stand alone upon its 
| in this department, more perhaps than in any | icles ie ae > ewe 1 byron 
| other. They cannot be avoided ; but by ex-| vith eloquence, logic, and learning,—elothed with stmpl 
perience and careful management we shall be | yet eloquent lenguage, it is hard to repress the inquiry, 
able in time to mitigate them. Our army is, | whence has this man this knowledge? He seems to hav 
in respect of discipline when off duty, little | ~~ Len acc aed ce yaaa gatas 
3 iw n or " 

better than a mob, and — gos ae re, vd | condensed and ply whole jako an admirable argu- 
i” ic Ue Oe stay sy ay ment, calculated both to interest and convince.” 

| East. 

| many of the capella by employees of the 
overnment. The negroes were collected 

Sons the camps or retained on the planta- 

tions and set to work. They were pronfised 


henecmens 








THE BLACK MAN: 


BY WILLIAM WELLS BROWN. 


Third edition. 1 vol., 12mo., pp. 312. With a portrait on 
steel of President Geffrard, of Hayti. Price $1. 


His 


This work, by a colored man, gives biographical sketches 
of fifty-eight persons, wholly or in part of Afriean descent, 
who have distinguished themselves in some profession or at 
some crisis. 





THE LIBERATOR. 


‘This work has done good service among those who are 
| impregnated with the idea that the blacks were created for 
nothing but slaves.” 


ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 
“This book is a good one to place in the hand of any per- 
son who, through ignorance or prejudice, has been led to 
regard the blacks as an inferior race.” 





DOUGLASS’ MONTHLY. 








“A book no woman can read without tears.” 


HOSPITAL SKETCHES: 
MISS L. M. ALCOTT. 


In many cases they were | 


For the 


Two tow 
ed, 
Built ne 
Abydus 
And att 
That two 
The yout 
The virgi 
Abydus hi 
Both we 
Graced w 


Il. 
The virgi 
And gracé 
Like to th 
The top-sg 
A glowin; 
Her odo 
You would 
A meado 
All over bh 
Her white 
(While she 
As she had 


“But say 
bears 
Name of t 
My far-sp 
Housed in 
ven, 
Built on a 
Before the 
Attending. 
By my aus 
No like-yes 
To meet in 
By day an 
Mild murm 
This said, 
spheres 


Every way 
Justling tog 
No more hi 
Unmoved } 
His throat 
And drink 
No more th 
That of Lea: 


' made the sugar. 
Blew out th 


tion, convinced of the Constitutionality of a 
National Bank,—a change which, says Mr. 
Clay, ‘‘was wrought by the sad and disas- 
trous experience of the want of such an insti- 
tution, growing out of the calamities of war.” 

Then came the administrations of Monroe 
and John Quincy Adams, models of liberal, 
energetic, statesmanlike government, no 
oo. construction,” 
and ‘State rights” were those of 
Washington and the elder Adams. Since 
then, Strict Construction has been a most 


Poa orgy & sone ee ie August morning, when the first ray of the | color on the other, in proving clearly that! ward of $60,000 clear profit. 

dered ; but death did not affect the ener- | un touched the Lille in whieh'she wascradled, these men were not maddened by drink, or! The old planters did not pay one-half to | foully, cruelly deceived. They had done eve- SECOND EDITION. 

gy and success of his movement. We hard- | the fair young city lay sleeping quietly on swept along out of their depth by the occa- the Government nor one-twentieth to their | ry thing that was required of them, and done | Had watchfi 
ly remember another statesman in history ' the breast of our great mother. | — 7 that they acted, each man, in a well pte ny mag yet have been be- | it paper 2 = = But when the ~ Ss eee a: Re To guide the 
hose poli dured his | Lawrence has one fine business street, with | ordered plan. First, no church was burnt, tween $50, aD > a year net, was gathered. they have in many cases been; Several es Se i a 

alata ~ Bhool. a ~~ lesser streets’ branching out ot parallel to it, except the colored church which caught by and yet their plantations were always mort- | sent off and not paid one cent. I am credi-| rially in The Commonwealth. and were widely copied by the 


. i . . i , receiving eulogistic notices from several journals, and 
: : f filled with cottages and workshops. ach in | accident. Then, no matter how fiercely they gaged and their crops sold beforehand. The | bly informed, by a man who heard him say | kee Gisthi tieh Gitta’ Wiheen: tt Catan balks’ seater. 
statesmen, labored for immediate objects, and | its own little garden, dwellings 4 the better | fought to defend their husbands, no woman ‘ a 


whole country was in debt. What better | it, that one man who has charge of four OF | 4 few extracts must suffice to show what was thought of 
his influence, though very great, was wholly | class dotted for a mile over the land. The was harmed, no woman was insulted, except commentary do we need on the inability of | five plantations on the west coast of the river | them: 
temporary. Webster was repudiated, even | roatl on which the enemy came leads direstly , by murder and arson. No child was burt di-_ 


these people to govern themselves? When bes declared ouaty that he Ssaays to give | 
in hi ife-ti : into the main street. He rode closely and | rectly, though I noticed one burnt in the face, | the land is filled with the Yankees, you will | the negroes a little money from to time 
ae Se ee eee silently until he came to the thick a the father telding it when be was shot down. | see a different state of things. 


» | keep them along, and as soon as his crop is 
most delighted to honor him. But Calhoun | of the town, and then, yelling like the fiends | Here and there you can almost hope that in| | THE OTHER RESULTS OF THIS SYSTEM. | harvested, send them off without pay. ets eae ot a eee 
governed the country for ten years after he they were, one party rode rapidly in and se-| this lowest deep of cruelty there was some| Now what does all this amount to in the | Soldiers rob negroes of money, jewelry) we nope all our readers will purchase » copy.” 

died, and if this rebellion should succeed, cured the street, while the rest separated | relenting—as, for instance, when one man end? Given the above system of Jabor and | and everything of value. A man came to| 
Tariff, Wi would govern it for centuries to come. | right and left, to the dwelling» into a cottage I visited, seeking the hus- | two hundred negroes, of both sexes and all | me the otber day and complained that be was | 
Bank, ee : doomed, in different parts of the town. , to kill him, robbed the wife of her poor | ages, from one day to a hundred years, and, | stopped at Kenner’s Provost Marshal’s sta- | 
2 * Mr. Calhoun himself, in his views on the pow- | | Wecannot measure time in our intensest pewter jewely, and then, looking at her little for a third item, a large sugar and cotton | tion, his pass torn u and two watches taken | 
ers of Congress over slavery in the Territories, af- | moments—an hour is but as a minute, or a | child asleep in the cradle, said, ‘‘I wiil| plantation, what are the results? The first | from him. In vain he told the officer that wun. wane wentits 
fords the best possibie illustration of the loose ap- | minute isan hour. SoI cannot feel sure; not burn your house ;’’ then stooped and and fnost important result is a large profit to | one watch was his and the other belonged to | «piss atcott's ‘Hospital Sketches,’ which, on thelr origt- 
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THE BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
“They are received with universal favor.” 


ZION’S HERALD. 
“A very entertaining little book. It contains a great 
deal of pathos, humor, and incident.” 


_ | ercise in certain limited, specified, qualified cases, 


| the largest and highest possible case [in 1820]. 


plication of this leading dogma. “First, fully ad- | of what is still the universal testimony that, 
mitting the power, and justifying its exercise in | from the moment when they heard the first 
Neat, admitting the power, but deprecating its ex. | 7°" pomptua he Recreate sees: 


{1838}. Thea, denying it is a limited. and specified 
case, [1847},.Finally, denying the power any- 
where, aad every where, either in Congress, or in | P 
the territorial legislatere as its delegate, or in 








soversign, [188]. Benton's wrest 
Year's View, Vol. II. p. 143. Sa eR © 


kissed the child, and went away. Or an- the proprietor. He pos one-ha 

other, where a number went to a house, and profits to the United 

' ordered the woman out, as they were 

to barn it, she cried, ‘‘O then, as you 
for:merey, help me out with my bed-ridden full. This would make the total profits 

marked men were to be slain or the heaviest | mother.” They then said, ‘‘Let us see her ;” | forty thousand dollars. What the outlay has Me ee 


ing | ready offered the commissioners twenty thou- 
pee 


the net | 
tes, and he has al- | 


dollars if they will sign the receipt in 
over 


they saw her, went away, and the been I do not know, probably about $20,000. | 


Or another, in which a/ The 


ald. “Now ‘clear ont, we = 


Noam, 


» 


pamge ypababery Tey Tok for 
with 


oon ith fear and trembling to a change of 


ga to be cleaned. They declared they 


| nation as to what sort of a receipt was re- 
| quired. 


a friend, for whom he had taken it to New Or- | nat in the Commomocalth newspaper, were so 
i watinty aibiilaiict by the press, have been published in a | 
little volume, and are for sale at all the Bookstores. ‘The 
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